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^racf"e e ar t e h in t ?r denCy aIld t T eralion of this terrible 
ion, that the executioner ,, the ,W,,„.. o/mor 


fl )t 0 t<m&ar&. 

======= CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

VitWted from a Report made to the Legislature t 
b New-York, 1841. 

Of the comparative effects of the punishment of I 
death and other penalties to restrain from crime, Mr. I 
Bradford, formerly attorney-general of Pennsylvania, 
writing in 1795, says: “ The experience of America 
does not contradict that of Europe. Crimes which 
ire capital in one State, are punished more mildly 
another- and in the same State offenses which we 
formerly capital, are not so at present. Such are 
those of horse-stealing, forgery, counterfeiting bills of 
creditor the coin, robbery, burglary and some others; 
hut I cannot learn that these crimes have been better 
repressed by the punishment of death than by a I 
milder penalty. Horse-stealing has always been 
treated like the other kinds of simple larceny, in New 
England and Pennsylvania; in all the other States 
southward of Maryland, it is a capital crime. In the 
latter States the offense seems to be as common as 
iu the former; and if the severity of the punishment 
has any beneficial effect, my inquiries have not been 
able to ascertain it. On the con trary, I have the best 
authority for saying, that in Virginia the effect is so 
feeble, that of all crimes this is the most irequent. 
New-Jersey has made the experiment fairly. At first 
it was a felony of death; in 1769 the law was repeal¬ 
ed ; it was again revived in 1780; but after a few 
years’ experience, the legislature was obliged to lis¬ 
ten once more to the voice of humanity and sound 
policy. The unwillingness of witnesses to prosecute, 
the facility with which juries acquitted, and the pros¬ 
pects of pardon, created hopes of impunity which in - 1 
vited and multiplied the offense. 

“ In the case of forgery the balance is clearly on 
the side of the milder punishment. It is capital in 
New-York, but it is not so in Pennsylvania; and in 
the fatter State there have been fewer convicted of 
this crime than in the former. It is natural that it 
should be so; for the public sentiment revolting 
against this severity, very few were executed 
the mischief became so apparent, that the late ] 
ney-general thought it his duty to present a memo-1 
rial to the Assembly, and to recommend a milder | 
punishment than death. Another fact deserves i: 
tice. Bank bills have been several times forged 
the Stats of New-York; but in Pennsylvania tl 
crime has never been committed ; although the s 
which made it capital at first, was repealed sev 
years ago. Counterfeiting the continental bills of 
credit and uttering them knowingly, were, as far as 
I can learn, much more frequent in "this State, where 
they were capital, than in Connecticut where they 
were not. ... In the space of two years, while 
such bills were current, there were eighteen persons 
tried for these crimes, of whom eleven were convict¬ 
ed. This is nearly equal to all the other instances 
of forgery not capital, that have occurred in the long 
term of fourteen years. Robbery, burglary, and the 
crime against nature, were formerly punished with 
death in this State: since 1786, they have been as 
effectually restrained by the gentler penalties of im¬ 
prisonment and hard labor. The experience of Mary¬ 
land, and also of Connecticut, where a similar system 
has been adopted with regard to the two first of these 
crimes, is said to establish the same fact. . . . 

I he crime of arson extends only to the wilful burn¬ 
ing of a dwelling-house, certain public buildings, or 
a barn having hay or corn therein. Every other 
species of property may be maliciously destroyed by 
hre, without incurring the forfeiture of life. Hence, 
ships and other vessels in harbor or on the stocks, hay 
and grain in stack or barrack, magazines of arms | 
and provisions, storehouses of every description, mills, 
theatres, aud distilleries, are not protected by these 
high terrors of the law: and to burn them is consi-1 
acred merely as a misdemeanor at common law. 
Here then, is a fair opportunity for comparison, 
nas the milder punishment encouraged these mali¬ 
cious crimes; or has the terror of death, hung up on 
tnP r.fterred offenders from the crime of arson ? 

-t he following fact will answer the question. Since 
he revolution twelve persons have been indicted for 
e Crime of arson; and only two for any other spe- 
T °{”‘ aiicious burning!" 

in 1819, robbery with a dangerous weapon was 
®ade capital in Massachusetts. On a revision of the 
f,; L Ut if, s of , that State in 1805, it had been made pu¬ 
nishable by perpetual imprisonment. “ Within 
about three years after its enactment,” says Mr. Ran- 
Wffi s report in 1836, “ three persons suffered the pe- 
• • Thus this statute very soon obtain- 
cd, if u fifo aot create> Vlctims . . ' . Neither 
d committee been able to discover any evi- 

r aae ,hat this crime was more frequent during the 
not ^“. y , ea ^ between 1805 and 1819, while it was 
sino^ Ua ’ tbaa b* 8 been for the sixteen years 
lieve ? ade ca P ital There is reasoa 10 be ‘ 
lattnw at - 1 \ bas been Quite as frequent during the 
nerafilf 110 ^ as tbe former, notwithstanding the ge- 
of hona ° S i Pent!r of the country, and the great increase 
temnorln em and highly successful efforts to promote 
we ITr'i' 1 g0 9 d education and morality. Indeed, 
comm™ 1 r u ? ‘“dication that this crime was more 
when ?h « tbe one hundred and thirty-three years 
164? ,l •' “Sense was not capital, reckoning from 

wUh’death 1D the Si Y T rS wLa “ , Wa * I 

do nnf j; . . \ * iu * ranee, capital punishments I 
1831 fonuntsh the number of murders, which in 
ceding v ed t0 267 > while the avera S e offlve I’ 11 " 
Ohio s was °nly 227. In Pennsylvania and 
with’iwr ,nurder is the only crime punished 
are ‘ as eatb ’ tle ot her five crimes capital with us* 
Maine cJ are r a ? a “f where iu Christendom.’ In 
tal, with Ur °l i bese offenses have ceased lo be capi- 
'°go bacS i aV K° rab i e res - ults ’ lhat 110 one P r “P 0:iOS 

abolish all d ’ l 1111 l here is a strong disposition to 
where th capital Punishments. In New Hampshire, 
dm?h P B ey puni 4 only murder and treason with 
to the’ nn P f°P° rU “ a °* convicts to the State prison 

^ssaett' :i0n ’ ,1 s •°" ly one in 12 - 208 - wf,ile il ’l 

8,016. In t IIS ’ Witl slx capital crimes, it is one to 
ishments fi“ scan S'> while there were no capital pun- 
a simrie , ‘“ere were twelve times that number in I 
stern SP J ear ’ d ? a( h being the penalty. Under the 
creased d, e ;.“y° f ' lle British law, crimes have in- 
than doub|l?, ne ™ 7 ears as 24 to 10,—that is, more 
death, Mr u\ convicts under sentence ol 

lie execution aer » s found 'hat 164 had attended pub- 
lo depress tu A punishment cannot be necessary i 


•ton of■ not been stat« 


^the punishmen 
-~u ui Us been staled, m the mere demonstra 
fiffoal soli!.. .Of’ comparatively with lhat of pet 
The truth aty in carceration, to deter from crime., 
guard the ? oes much farther. While designed to 
_security of life against the hand of 'bp I 

, * The , 

tre ason, m ‘ ‘hen in Massachusetts were four 
mpe, burglary, arson, and highway robbery. 


deaths i ' nerts ttie indirect cause of more 
Th! ,1 h v - r P umshes or avenyes. 

timonv °hr n ih e I ln ^ at a “ y lengt h in ‘o any of this tes- 

^^n.X'3'sX’s mss m 

public mind with the terror of its infliction, why have 

r/;l en infl-4 at P?b 10 u'* 6815 t0 the fearful spectacle 
of its infliction, mstead of endeavoring on the con- 

Ecene° ng Tlm te i *5 whole community to witness 
Ute scene f lhe chief answer is, that it tends to 
harden and brutalize the hearts of men ;* to rile a 

Jhcmlc 0 ^ *? ’ hat , 11 m Ural instinct which prompts 
them to revolt at the idea of the cold and wilful m- 
fliction of death by man upon his fellow-man; by 
that shock to derange the action and to weaken the 
deep-seated strength of that instinct; and to send 
away from that field of blood, which has been thus 
darkened and accursed by the shadow of the gallows- 
[ - ee. nlan )' a man far more ready than he came to 
yield to the temptations, that may beset him, to 
commit a murder to which he may be urged bv any 
strong impulse of malignity or cupidity. “ Awav 
tvtth this (cruelty) from the State !”is the exclama^ 

- tion of Ucero. “ Allow it not, O judges! to prevail 
I any longer in the commonwealth ! It has not only 
the fatal effect of cutting off so many of your fellow- 
citizens in a most atrocious manner, but it hath even 
banished from men of the mildest disposition the sen¬ 
timent of mercy, by the familiar practice of slaugh- 
ter - “Every execution,” says Dr. Lushington, in 
parliament, “ brings an additional candidate for the 
hangman/’ “ The most serious and intense reflec- 
*ion, says Mr. Livingston, “ has brought my mind 
o the conclusion, not only that it fails in any repres¬ 
sive effect, but that it promotes the crime." “ Wo to 
society,” exclaims Lepelletier, in his report to the 
National Assembly, “if, in that multitude which 
gazes eagerly on an execution, is found one of those 
beings predisposed to crime by the perverseness of 
their propensities! His instinct, like lhat of the wild 
beast, awaits perhaps only the sight of blood to a- 
wake,—and already his heart is hardened to murder 
the moment he is quilting the spot, wet with the 
blood which the sword of the law has shed.” 

An eloquent anonymous writer thus speaks on this 
point: “ Public executions inspire spectators with a 
savage taste for slaughter. The thirst of blood which 
causes such wide desolation is consecrated by the 
example of the laws. The prevalence of assassina¬ 
tion and of warfare may partly be traced to the little] 
value which legislators have set upon life. The 
slaughter of one man in his dwelling is followed bv 
that of his murderer upon the scaffold. The most I 
tremendous and chilling ideas become familiar and 
unimpressive. Murder produces murder, death ge¬ 
nerates death; and the contagion of scaffolds is dif¬ 
fused through the life-blood of nations.” 

Very lately, iu the State of Ohio,” says Mr. Ran- 
toul’s report in 1836, already quoted, “ on the day on 
which a man was executed for the murder of his 
wife, under circumstances of particular cruelty, ano¬ 
ther man, near the place of execution, murdered his 
wife in the same manner; and this is by no means 
the only instance where the crime seems to have 
been directly suggested by the punishment intended 

’he substitution of . private for public executions 
does not affect the bearing of this argument, of their 
demoralizing tendency. The same influence must 
operate upon the public mind iu the same direction, 
though perhaps not with the same force when, in¬ 
stead of the sight of the death-throes of the victim, 
by the actual senses of the gathered thousands, the 
public at large simply know the fact that at a certain 
day and hour, in the presence of a certain favored 
and limited number of persons, the same horrid tra¬ 
gedy is enacted within the walls of the prison. The 
effect here spoken of is doubtless considerably dimi- 
fited in degree by the change ; and that reform, as 
r as it weni, was a very proper one. But it id 
merely a diminution in degree: and all the argu¬ 
ments' of policy and humanity which dictated to our 
legislation the abolition of the public spectacle of the 
execution of a fellow-creature, command us to go for¬ 
ward and consummate the same wise and humane 
wvement thus begun, by the total abolition of the 
recution itself.” 

*A single illustration of this truth will alone speak 
,uhi.iie-. The cricbreiel Volney, in a lecture at the 
Norman School at Paris, related how powerfully he had 
been affected, during a journey he had made in France, ] 
after the conclusion of the “reign of ten- 
spectacle of a crowd of children, who, in d . 

--rased themselves with guillotining cats and eliick- 

pply the place of the executions which hail ’ 
come less frequent! 


t allow him even to read the law ? It is criminal 
the eyes of southern religionists to be “ tamper¬ 
ing” with the slaves by asking them “ would they 
take a Bible”—“ it never for a moment entered into 
the minds of the Society to present a single Bible to a 
slave." And this is the southern idea "of supplying 
the “divine book” to the destitute, that not one of 
the three millions of the Home Heathens shall be 
allowed even a glimpse at the blessed word. Mark, 
too, the defense— the able defense —of the counsel; 
that the prisoner “ had suffered enough by his ar¬ 
rest, and by being brought before the public as he had 
been, in the newspapers." And for what crime ? 
For, in the innocence of his heart, believing the black 
had a soul; and that he should be enlightened 
mmonwilh those whose skin the Creator had 
dyed a lighter hue. And, again, mark the wily 
e-mnsel’s defense, “ that the question does not come 
" id,m the power of the statute, which makes it 
punishable to do any act which would lead to insub¬ 
ordination among the slaves.” And, then, the Re¬ 
corder’s humanity in—just for the sake of mercy and 
of the good character the prisoner bore—passing 
over the offense; but “cautioning him agai ‘ 

| again bringing himself in contact with our 

But by what name that we call the odious, 
vve not add blasphemous sentiment qf that 
lionary, when he warns the accused that “he 
t be cautious that he does not infringe on other 
. is, which are as sacred to the community as re¬ 
ligion itself.” What, we ask—and we would that 
wc could ask it in a voice of thunder—are the rights 
which we are as dear to southern slaveholders as 
religion itself? Ah! had the truth been told, they 
are tenfold dearer—even the right to trample on 
■’ ?ir fellow-men—to rob, to tyrannize over, to chain, 
manacle three millions of their fellow-men—to 
ict laws of tenfold severity, as punishment for 
me in the colored men above the white, while | 
they keep the former from catching even a glimn 
of gospel truth—aye, or even from being able 
read that law by which he is to be judged. But 
what shall we say to the Bible Society gentlemen? 
Nought but this!—that from the bottom of our soul 
we loathe such mockery of religion as that which, 
under the mask of enlightening the destitute, denies 
the right of manhood to the three millions of them, 
who will yet, we verily believe, stand in judgment 
against them ! Well did the learned counsel cau¬ 
tion that “ the true policy for every one friendly to 
southern institutions to pursue, was to get up no ex¬ 
citement, nor create any unnecessary alarm.” But 
mark the wicked addition, in which the slavehold¬ 
ing spirit breaks out through the cautiousness of the 
advocate, “ but to punish at the same lime promptly 


d some weeks ago from the New Orleans 
I Picayune, a memorable article concerning this man.— 
The reader will recollect that he was agent of a BiblfH 
Society, and, in all sincerity of purpose, asked 
whether he could read and write? and whether he I 
would take a Bible ?” For this, he was indicted. Mr. J 
Lowndes, a prominent member of the Bible Society, pro- 
■i li st of those to whom Bibles were to be of¬ 
fered should be first inspected by him; and declared tha 
it was “ opposed to his own feelings, and contrary to thi 
intention of the Society to furnish slaves with a Bible.” 

The Agent was discharged on the ground of previou 
good character, and no proof of evil intention. Bat he 
significantly cautioned not again to bring himself in 
act with southern institutions, or so to execute hiaj 
“ as to infringe on other rights, as sacred to the com¬ 
ity as religion itself. 

ime lias been, when things of tills kind were don< 
out note or comment; but thanks to the efforts of [ 
I abolitionists, such abominations ean no longer be hidde 
i a eorner. The news of them go abroad, and the echo 
heard from all quarters of the world. The following 
raiments on this transaction are from an Irish newspa-1 
iper, called the Nenaglh Guardian: 

HE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY AND THE THREE 
MILLIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVES. 

We have heard and read much of the evils of sla¬ 
very ; but never have we, to our recollection, seen 
any thing more painfully illustrative of the system, 
than the accompanying, which we extract from the 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, affords. We beg our I 
readers to peruse it attentively. It affords abundant 
matter for reflection. The actors m this scene are 
not the scum of the population. No . they are evi¬ 
dently the leaders in good works-the elite-the 
nrofessedly religious of theeapital of the slave stales 
—the promoters of Bible Societies—or rather, the 
originators of them. And what do we find is the 
language of those men, while they are stretching 
wide their arms of missionary enterprise—while 
thev are seeking (for America is the land of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise) to evangelize the Heathen ? 
That they predetermined, unblushingly and wilfully, 

. i._ j- ar as ; n their power lies, three millions 

round them, in the darkest mazes of ig- 
td unbelief. Yes, we beg our readers to 
1 on the uuaffected surprise of the poor 
^eing asked questions so extraordinary as 

^ nufte^even beyond his thought or imagina- 

tfon-andon the deelaration of Mr. Lowndes, on be¬ 
half of himself and his co-workers, that “ tl never for 
Zwmr nt entered into the minds of the Society to 
nresent a single Bible to a slave." Shall we, then, 
t ear'with patience for the future, the black popula¬ 
tion of America accused of being idle and tgnorant, 
when such pains are taken to make them so ? Shall 
we cease to abhor, even from the very depths of our 
soul, the system which raulupl.es punishments for 
I offenses committed by the colored man, while it will 




i lance where there u 


southern , 

keep their deeds of wickedness in darkness! We 
know them !—the finger of indignation is pointed 
against them and their vile system—the hollow pro¬ 
fessions of Republicanism avail them no longer!— 
they are pointed at as amongst the veriest tyrants of 
the earth !—their religion is held to be but as a hol¬ 
low pretence—a wicked device—for they treasure 
with a demon grasp a system which is the offspring 
of Satan himself. 

We have only to add that repent! repent! and 
make restitution to your bondmen, is our solemn 
warning to them, e’er it be too late ! Think you 
that Divine vengeance will always be stayed ? 


Selections. 


not guilty of the crime charged against us, (steal¬ 

ing)—that we had not broken their law, because 
they have no law touching our case. But when the 
last prosecutor spoke, he very bunglingly and awk¬ 
wardly made a law to fit our particular case, which 
took with the prejudiced minds of the jury, and 
passed for law— and they consequently brought in 
their verdict, contrary to evidence, and without law, 
of guilty; and a sentence of twelve years in the 
penitentiary. When the sentence was announced, 
- general shout and clapping of hands filled the 
-jurt-house. And yet it is gravely said by the 
editors of this place—“ They have had a fair an J 
ipartial trial.” Here let every reader notice wh; 
fairness and impartiality among slaveholders .'— 
Let them mark what kind of an idea they have of 
justice—such an idea as Bishops Gardiner, Bonner, 
and other Catholic Bishops and Priests had and act¬ 
ed upon, in the persecutions of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Every one who will not ac¬ 
knowledge slavery, and support it, but dares to 
speak against it, is a “heretic," not worthy to 
live; and is insulted, driven from the State, im¬ 
prisoned or assassinated. Whether the religion of 
the slave States, is the same of Queen Mary and 
her adherents, we do not pretend to say; but affirm 
without fear of contradiction, that there is a very 
great similarity iu the fruits of the two religions. 
Does any one ask how we feel, in view of our 
intense ? We answer, happy, contented, cheerful; 
filling that God shall take us, and make us just 
such instruments of advancing His cause, as He 1 
sees best; being assured that our King will cause 
“ the wrath of man to praise him;” and extend 
the great cause of Liberty by our unworthy suffer- 

^Ve feel resolved, that whatever pleases our Re¬ 
deemer, shall please us; we go with a clear con¬ 
science —with an unwavering confidence in our God; 
with pleasure, joy, and “peace, which is full of 
glory.” May the Master of the vineyard raise up, 
in our stead, thousands who will not “ hold their | 
peace, but cry aloud and spare not.” 

We now call upon the friends of reason, of hu¬ 
manity, of liberty, to awaken and bestir themselves, 
and cease not to “ cry aloud and spare not” against 
not only the cruelties and abominations of slave 
States, but against the whole system of oppression 
in our land—against the unjust, crushing, tyrannical, 
fiendish laws of the so-called free States. 

We call upon you, in the name of the slave, and 
i the name of our Master, to give the Lord no 
ist, till he arise to drive from our land the monster] 
-to give Legislators no peace, till they enact laws 
which shall protect the poor as well as the rich— 
the black as well as the white; to labor in every 
possible way, to do away the bitter prejudice, 
prevalent; to cleanse the Church of this foul stt 
Slaveholders have made their boasts that the 
sentence passed on us, “ will cool the abolition fe¬ 
ver of the fanatics.” We call upon you to show 
them speedily and continuedly, the effect such 
duct has on the friends of the slave—not to 
them, bat to stir them up to redoubled exertion 
and faithfulness. Let them see that they are only 
blowing the flame that will soon consume them, 
unless they repent; that they are heaping coals up¬ 
on their own head. 

“ Awake, thou that sleepest!” The crisis is near. 
God is about to come, and blessed shall he be, who 
is found watching and acting. Farewell. 

GEO. THOMPSON, 

J. E. BURR, 

A. WORK. 


ministers own slaves; that their church organiza¬ 
tions own human cattle—own their own individual' 
members, and let out their bodies, the temples (as 
they profess) of the Holy Ghost, as a man lets out 
beasts of burden, to the speculators for hire; that 
the entire church of the country fellowships these 

-directly, or indirectly, as Christian —and 

icates consistent opposition to them— 
frowns ferociously on the Christ-like movement on 
foot for the overthrow of these enormities—perse¬ 
cutes the anti-slavery advocate and curses him as an 
“ Infidel”—denies him Sunday and the meeting¬ 
house, that he might speak to the people; and uses 
those terrible instrumentalities, which the people 
worship as gods, to reconcile them to a well regu¬ 
lated, and kindly administered slavery, and to inflame 
their prejudices against the abolitionists. In short 
“ keep it before the people” that the very church 
and clergy of this “ Christian Land ’ are nothing 
more nor less than “ A Great Brotherhood _ 
Thieves.”— Editor Herald of Freedom. 


Palmyra, (Mo.) Sept. 20, 1841. 
Messrs. Editors ,—Feeling that a few words from] 

i, situated as we are, may do good, and 1 - 

,.ie interest already felt for the poor sic.., 
beg the privilege of stating, through your paper, the 
facts respecting our condition—our feelings, ■' nA 
aking such remarks as we see proper. 

That we are in prison is generally known, 
concerning the why we are here, various reports have 
gone abroad. 

It is now almost ten weeks since we were j 
ithin the thick walls of this prison, where 
jre confined with a very large chain; in which po- 
...ion we could move but little, and consequently 
have but little exercise. 

On the day we were brought here, hundreds 
owded around, and gazed, as if they were looking 
upon something wonderful. It was nearly a week 
before we could, by many entreaties, obtain a Bible,J 
from which we might draw consolation. 

We have been threatened, scoffed at, ridiculed— 
our prayers and praises mocked by men and little 1 
\ children. They have heaped upon us their taunts 
and reproaches. Men of influence have spoken 
ainst us. We have “been the song of drunk-. 
Is,” and looked upon as only fit for the gallows, 
penitentiary, for life. Our friends have been de- 
,..ed coming in to see us, and the common privileg¬ 
es, allowed by law to prisoners, have been excluded 
from us—and all this for what? For endeavor¬ 
ing to imitate the good Samaritan —for stretch- 
• our hands to help the poor—to render 

__ s to one who asked it—for loving our 

neighbor as ourselves—doing to others as we would 
have them do to us—for acting out the commands of 
Saviour, aud the spirit of the gospel—for doing 

_ duty—“for conscience toward God"!!! — A ~ J 

this, too, in a professedly Christian land, religii 
town, and under a sheriff who is a professor of reli¬ 
gion —a brother in Christ!! 

But though surrounded by enemies, and those 
who devise evil against us; though deprived of the 
privileges of the sanctuary, and of religious society; 
though looked down upon and despised; and though 
they have exerted themselves to harass and annoy 
us all they can; yet they have not been able to 
bar us from the mercy-seat; to keep us from hav¬ 
ing “ fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ;” to keep from our hearts that “peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding;” “that 
joy in the Holy Ghost, which is unspeakable and 
full of glory.” No! blessed be God, Heaven has 
been open to us—the throne of grace accessible; 
and the Saviour has been our Emanuel—our pre¬ 
cious companion—the delight of our souls, and our 
all in all. 

Books were brought by our friends, and our time 
..as been employed in reading, prayer and praise. 

|Time has passed delightfully away; the days, 
weeks, and months have been precious , profitable, 
memorable. To no part of our past life shall we 
look back with greater pleasure and joy, than upon 
' e time spent here. 

We felt, at the time the weapons of death _ 

■at our breasts—and while followed, or driven, by 
a crazy gang, with others, and fiendish yells, and 
threats, that we were in the kind hands ol our Hea¬ 
venly Father; that he would do perfectly right 
with us, and that which would be for the best—. 
which feeling brought with it, that “peace which 
the world cannot give, nor take away.” 1 

The promises of God have been exceeding rich 
and precious. Our souls have feasted ou them, and 
been strengthened. 

Often, on the Sabbath, when attempting to wor¬ 
ship our Redeemer, have a company of wicked men 
assembled in the room above, to swear, mock, gam¬ 
ble and carouse; but our hearts pitied them, and 
we felt to pray for them. 

The grace of God has been sufficient for us, aud 
.in His love we have been enabled to rejoice. We 
have found him a Refuge for us; “a very present' 
help in trouble.” “ The Lord is on my side: I will 
not fear: what can man do unto me ?” 

Our trial, which continued three days, was a 
scene never to be forgotten by those who attend¬ 
ed. Crowds assembled from all parts of the coun¬ 
try, to hear and behold, and to do whatever their 
master should direct. Six lawyers were engaged, 
three on each side. None of our witnesses were 
examined, because friends and foes supposed and 
acknowledged, that the testimony given by the wit¬ 
ness against us, was sufficient to defeat them, and 
clear us. With this expectation, calculations and 
preparations were made to mob us, so soon as we 
should he cleared—and threats that “we should] 
never get home alive,” &c. made without fear 
shame. 

By our couusel, it was made as clear as a st: 
iam, to the minds of nearly all, that we wt 


keep it before the people, 

That there are 2,500,000 slaves in the United] 
States. That these are bought and sold like cattle I 
I in the market. That in 1836, Virginia sold 60,0001 
aC her own children, at a valuation of 24,000,000 Ml 
I dollars. 

Keep it before the People— That slavery has twe 
ty-five representatives upon the floor of Congress, 

.he representatives of property. 

Keep it before the People —That Ohio, under the 
laid ratio of representation, with a free population! 
of 200,000 more than Virginia, had two members I 
less than Virginia. 

Keep it before the People —That Pennsylvania, 
with a free population, equal almost to South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and I 
Kentucky, will have, according to the new ratio, say I 
60,000, twenty-eight representatives, while these! 
States will have forty-three. 

Keep it before the People —That New-York, with I 
a population of 2,428,919, is to have forty represen¬ 
tatives, while the thirteen slave States, with a free 
population of less than double that of New-York,! 
will have ninety-seven representatives in Congress. 

Keep it before the People— That the free popula- 
_an of the North, is 9,653,762; and will have on the! 
floor of Congress, one hundred and forty-four repre¬ 
sentatives ; while the South, with a free population 
of4,812,873—less than one half—is to have ninety- 
seven ! Whereas, if the ratio of representation was 
based upon free population only, their number would 
||| 73. I 

Keep it before the People —That the distribution of 
the revenue, from the sale of the public lauds, say 
$3,000,000 per annum, is made according to the 
electoral vote, instead of the free population. So 
that the slave States receive, for a free population 
less than half in number to those of the free States, 
twice as much of the revenue, in proportion to the 
population. 

Instance—Free population of the free States, 
9,653,762. Dividend, |1,815,026. 

Free population of the slave States, 4,812,873. 
Dividend, $1,181,702. 

The injustice of this division may be clearly 
when it is remembered that of the money thus dis-! 
tributed, the people of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan, get to each inhabitant, 18 1-8 cents, 
while South Carolina gets 32 1-6; Georgia, 

Alabama, 28; Louisiana, 28; Kentucky, 22;_ 

Tennessee, 22 cents to each inhabitant. And thus] 
ends the great “ Distribution Bill” of the Whigs. 

Keep it before the People —That this legislatio; 
which so much is said in behalf of the party in 
power, is giving the South a premium for slavery. 
Not only tolerating it, but taking money belonging 
to hard working men of the North, to pay southern 
men for their institution. 

Keep it before the People— That the surplus re¬ 
venue was distributed in the same way, in 1837, and 
no protest was entered by any man on the floor of | 
Congress. 

Keep it before the People —That for forty 
forty-eight years, slavery has had a President from 
her own territory. 

Keep it before the People—That for thirty out oi 
thirty-six years, we have had a slaveholding Speak¬ 
er in the House of Representatives, who has the ap¬ 
pointment of the committees. 

Keep it before the People —-That since 1830, there 
have been five appointments to the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and every one 
from slave States. 

Keep it before the People— That the District of 
Columbia is the greatest slave mart in the world; 
and that on the pages of its statute book, among 
other laws, bloody as death, stands unrepealed, the 
following, “A slave convicted of setting fire to a 
building, shall have his head cut off, and his body 
divided and hung up in the most public places.” 
[See Laws of the District.] 

Keep it before the People —That such a law makes 
„ model of our Republic, for Prince Metternich to 
laugh at, and to give his public criminals the choice 
of working in the State mines for life, or being ban¬ 
ished to the United States ; and to know that they 
choose the former.—[See Brooks’ Letters from Aus- 
‘ to.] 

Keep it before the People— That from 1826 to 
-328, six persons were sold for their jail fees, in the 
District of Columbia; and that on the 8th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1836, eighty-two northern Congressmen 
voted “ that Congress ought not, in any way, inter¬ 
fere with slavery in the District of Columbia.” And, 

Keep it before the People— That this horrid slave 
system, (to say nothing ol the Christian governmental 
system that abets it and sacrifices all political pro¬ 
fessions to its dragon interests) is the pet of the reli¬ 
gion of the country;—that the professed Christians 


From the Cincinnati Republican. 

SOUTHERN RIGHTS. 

What do these words mean ? What is the idea 
they express ? We have asked these questions often 
of those who talk loudest upon the subject; and 
rarely have we been able to obtain a clear and satis¬ 
factory answer. Yet no words are of more frequent 
use, and, what is more, one would suppose from the 
manner of some, that it were sacrilege to debate the 
subject. It is important, then, to know what they 
mean, and, as we think we understand something 
about southern rights and southern feelings, too, " 

-to speak briefly of both. 

; are Southern Rights ? Simply this, and 
thing more:— The rights secured to the South by\ 
law. Whatever that guarantees to them, that they 
may claim, and that we are bound to yield. Is sla¬ 
very tolerated by the Constitution ? Then are we 
bound not to interfere with that institution. Does 
that Constitution direct us to deliver up any slaves 
that may escape from another into our State ? Then | 
it is our duty to do it. But in both instances, as in 
all instances, indeed, these rights accrue by the force 
of the Constitution. That therefore, is our guide. 
It defines these rights; and to it must we go to un¬ 
derstand them 

This being the case, the South, as well as the 
North, being dependent on the Constitution and 
laws for our peace, and all that we are, an exact and 
honest observance of them is essential to our very 
existence. Does a mob show this observance ? Do 
outbreaks grow out of the spirit which gives life to 
law, and stability to the Constitution ? We know 
the contrary to be the fact. W e know that mobs 
and outbreaks come in, as if fed by a pestilence, pol¬ 
luting and weakening whatever gives beauty to or¬ 
der, or vitality to society. Southern men, therefore, 
who think on this subject, dread their recurrence, and, 
whenever they happen, denounce them as the bit¬ 
terest evils of society—the worst foes of the repub¬ 
lic. The sure way, therefore, and the only way to 
support southern rights , and all rights, is to maintain 
the law inviolate. 

But apart from these legal considerations, south- 

n feeling is strong in its opposition to all mob 
power. How can it be otherwise ? The people of 
the South are a sensible people, and will not—can- 1 
notrely upon men who break the peace to gain their 
regard. Southern feeling is of a higher stamp. It 
would despise a burnt offering which was kindled 
in violation of the law. It would scorn any man, or 
et of men, who would profess allegiance to it by 
rampling under foot human life, or human obliga- 
ion. We speak, indeed, from experience, when we 
ay, that we never yet knew an intelligent Southron 
rho did not loathe the poor wretches who fawned 
upon him, and sought thus to win his confidence. 
Southern feeling hates alike the treason and the 


of affection for southern rights ? Contempt. 
the contempt of the very men wc court. They would 
honor and love us, if, calmly, and like men, we 
spoke frankly to them; if, instead of truckling and 
fawning upon them, we acted in all things boldly; 

* gave, as we ought to do, the fullest freedom to 
opinion, and the broadest range to liberty of speech. 
Thirty years out of the thirty-four we have lived 
have l»en spentpn a slave State; we are native, and 
te manor born, and we cling to it with an affec- 
which nothing can shake; and yet when we 
hear Englishmen and Americans, who do not under¬ 
stand what southern feeling is, affect to be the ex¬ 
clusive champions of the South, and seek to prove it 
by outrages upon property, and barbarous cruelty 
practised upon poor blacks, we feel almost like dis¬ 
owning our native land ; and we would do so, did 
we not know that there, above all other places, 
such conduct would meet with nothing but scorn or 

a e have had enough, we think, of this cant talk 
about the rights of the South. The South itself un¬ 
derstands them, and what is more, can defend them 
and if we would gain its respect or confidence, wt 
would understand our rights, and know a little better 
how to defend them. 


Notwithstanding the numerical inferiority of the 
southern, when compared with the northern and 
middle States, it is an undeniable fact, that the in-1 
fluence of the former has preponderated in the 
councils of the nation for by far the greatest portion 
nr existence; and also nearly all the most impor- 
_measures which have characterized the admin¬ 
istrations of the different Presidents, have been 
carried mainly by southern votes. Measures too 
which have been ruinous to the interests of the 
northern and middle States, but which they had not 
the firmness nor the wisdom to resist. It is t 
that it has generally happened, that in the long 
these southern measures were abandoned by their 
very authors, and that they have brought nothing 
but disgrace and contempt upon the country, as 

-foretold by the real statesmen, their opponents, 

he outset. But what of that? In a year or 
_some philosopher from the banks of the Roan¬ 
oke or the Santee, broaches some new monstrosity 
in politics, which he forthwith proclaims to be of] 
the “true Jeffersonian stamp,” and in strict accord¬ 
ance with the Kentucky Resolutions, and the princi¬ 
ples of “ 98.” Immediately the South becomes en¬ 
amored with the bantling, and are even outdone in 
the professions of love towards it by certain “ dough 
faces,” as they have been expressively styled, from 
the North. Said “dough faces” being for the most 
part of extremely limited intellects, and grateful 
for the least notice from those who maintain any 
standing in the world of Washington. And thus it 
has not unfrequently happened, that some measure 
has all at once been ascertained to be unconstitu¬ 
tional, although it had been repeatedly sanctioned 
by the vetj framers of the Constitution itself, and 


any other feelings than love of gain. And this was 
the general feeling toward the commercial classes 
throughout the southern States, fifty years ago; and 
not without reason. For the only merchants with 
whom they were acquainted, were with few excep- 
set of needy and unprincipled adventurers, 
from the mother country to prey upon the 
unsuspecting nature, and generous, careless disposi¬ 
tion of the planter. And well did these leeches in 
human shape fulfil their mission; as the ruins of 
many noble mansions now can testify, no less than 
the poverty of the sons of those who once feasted in 
their halls. 

The leading men at the South during the Revolu- 
>n, and since, have been, with few exceptions, of 
ealthy families; or at leat, of families in good cir¬ 
cumstances, and the first rank in their respective 
States. While the leading men at the North have 
sprang almost universally, from the poorer classes in 
society. The consequence of this material differ¬ 
ence is, that the southern statesman is destitute, for 
the most part, of those practical views of men and 
things, and that intimate knowledge of the wants 
of all classes of society, for which the northern 
iman is generally noted. The northern states- 

_ 7 when young, most generally has to contend 

with the res augustae domi —the narrow circumstan¬ 
ces of his family—to make one dollar do the duty 
of two—to practice economy, even if he does 
not preach it. The southern statesmen, on the 
contrary, has been all his life accustomed to 
^ave his wants anticipated by obedient slaves, 
o enjoy life in the most agreeable man- 
John Adams was the son of a poor shoe¬ 
maker. Thomas Jefferson was one of the colo¬ 
nial nobility of Virginia, and the heir of thousands 
1 of acres, and hundreds of negroes. Franklin was a 
printer, and the son of a tallow-chandler. Madison 
was the son of a bishop, and heir to a fortune.— 
Whipple was a sailor, Hopkins a surveyor, Sherman 
a shoemaker; and many other leaders of the Revolu¬ 
tion at the North, of equally humble origin. While 
the leaders of the same Revolution at the South 
were almost to a man, of the very highest rank of 
society. Men of splendid fortunes, educated at Ox- 
r -- 3 — Cambridge, associated in their youth with 

_: of the English nobility, and in their tastes 

and dispositions essentially aristocratic. Such were 
the Lees, the Pinckneys, Rutledge, Heyward, Middle- 
ton, Harrison, Randolph, Pendleton, Mason, and 
other great patriots at the South. And so at the 
present day, Webster is the son of a poor New- 
Hampshire farmer, and is stigmatized as an aristo¬ 
crat. Hayne was descended from one of the most 
aristocratic fiunilies in South Carolina, and was 
lauded as a democrat. Everett is the son of a poor 
country parson. Tristam Burgess was a cooper, 
Ewing was a salt boiler, Corwin a wagoner. While 
Calhoun, Rives, Preston, Berrien, Wise, and Stanly, 
are all men of what are called good families, and of 
the highest standing in their respective counties. 

In a period of commercial distress, the northern 
member of Congress, as he returns to his constitu¬ 
ents, sees every where symptoms of the evils they 
endure. In the deserted streets of once crowded 
cities, in stores tenantless, and all the various 
forms by which a decay of prosperity is usually 
manifested in mercantile and manufacturing comma- 
But the southern member of Congress, when 
ms to his constituents, sees none of these 
things. All that he does see looks as it always did. 
He sees the same Lombardy poplars waving over 
the house where he, and his father, and his ances¬ 
tors were bom. The same old rickety coaches rum¬ 
bling about the same bad roads, as they did in the 
days of his boyhood. The same old negroes, look¬ 
ing as if they would never die, sunning themselves 
outside the “ quarter,” and garrulous with the rec¬ 
ollection of the past; and the same worm fences, 
lean cattle, and worn-out soil that he has always 

seer tells him that he has put the field in 

_ _was in fallow last year; that the fly is in 

the wheat, and the worm in the tobacco; that Polly’s 
Jim has the ague, and that old mammy Kate is dead. 
His neighbor comes in to see him, and tells him that 
Clayton Randolph, of Powhattan, has challenged a 
son of Col. Dangerfield; that Tom Grayson’s colt out 
of Arietta, by Priam, won the four-mile heat at the 
1 te races; that his friend Montford is rained by go- 
g security for Frank Carter; and that Ned Walker 
going to marry General Stuart’s eldest daughter. 
—e sees at dinner the same bountiful supply of the 
good things of life, for which his country is famous, 
and wonders how any body can complain of hard 
times, when there isfish and oysters in the river, and 
plenty of negroes to bring them to your door for 
nothing. Such a man can have no sympathy with 
the society or the pursuits of those who inhabit the 
northern and middle states. He sees no necessity 
for regulating the exchanges, or for a uniform cur¬ 
rency. If he wants a quarter cask of Madeira from 
Norfolk or Richmond, he sends down a load of to¬ 
bacco or corn. If he is hard pushed for money, he 
sells off a negro or two. And as it is with him so it 
is with his neighbors. They are homogeneous in 
their pursuits. They live apart on their estates, and 
do not congregate into towns as we do. A village is 
their abhorrence, and a man who should build his 
house upon the main road would be considered as 

The North and South being therefore so dissimilar 
their habits, and their modes of viewing important 
easures, we utterly despair of seeing any thing 
like a long continuance of good government in this 
country until the North shall attain so great a prepon¬ 
derance in the scale, as totally to neutralize the in¬ 
fluence of the South. 


matizes the North, and especially those sections of 
the North where, if any where in the world, true re-1 
publicanism does exist, with being aristocratic, 
friendly to strong governments, and tinged with mo¬ 
narchical tendencies. When the truth is, the repub¬ 
licanism of southern people is more semblance than 
reality; their habits and manners, especially aristo¬ 
cratic ; and if they have not monarchical tendencies, 
it is because each man is a despot, and lord of all 
he surveys. 

The people of the South are essentially an agri¬ 
cultural people. They look, or rather they did look, 
upon commerce and manufactures as anti-republi¬ 
can, if not unconstitutional. Even Mr. Jefferson 
himself expressed his regret that codfish were to be 
taken off the Capes of Virginia, lest her citizens 
should be induced to engage in the fisheries, and 
thereby became a commercial people. The same 
great statesman was accustomed to indulge in the 
severest language in regard to merchants generally; 
and evidently, considered them as men destitute of 


1. It was not contemplated at the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 

2. The Society have disclaimed, from the begin¬ 
ning, any such intention. 

3. We should lose our bold upon the public con¬ 
science, as moral reformers. 

4. It would be thought, and in many instances 
justly, that we were not disinterested in advocating 
the cause of the slave and the free people of color, 
but were aiming after the distinctions and emolu¬ 
ments of office. 

5. It would appear to multitudes that we had lost 
our confidence in moral suasion, and appeals to the 
| consciences and hearts of men, and our confidence 
in the God of the oppressed. 

6. Because we should become less influential with 
the great body of voters of both parties, between 
which we shall soon hold the balance of power— 
our moral force being greatly superior to our numeri¬ 
cal force. 

7. Because associating with political agitators, 
and employing even the best political machinery, 
would dilute, so to speak, the quality of our anti¬ 
slavery feeling, faith, and zeal. 

8. Because it would be taking hold the wrong end 
foremost; as moral reformers may change the charac¬ 
ter of political partisans, but political parties are not 
wont to effect moral revolutions. 

9. Because it is but a part of our object to bring 
about the emancipation of the slaves, by the political 
action of Congress, as it regards the District, and by 
the political action of the states within their respec¬ 
tive jurisdiction ; as we aim to bring slaveholders to 
repentance of the sin of slaveholding, which will be 
apt to be lost sight of in separate political action. 

10. Because the constitution of man is such that 
political action, as it regards the leaders especially, 
is apt to be an absorbing principle, to the neglect of 
moral and religious efforts. 

11. Because the policy already pursued has, in 
[many sections of the country, taught politicians that 

hey must set up candidates who will vote for im- 
..tediate emancipation, and the political equality of 
the free people of color, or they will not gain the 
rates of abolitionists, or elect their candidates. 

12. Because there is reason to believe that perse- 
. ranee in the determination to vote irrespective of 
party, will command the respect, excite the fears, 
and ultimately bring to terms the leaders in both 

I of the present great political parties of the country. 

13. Because the attempt to form a distinct political 
party would, instead of purifying the politics of the 
1 eountry, throw into the front rank of the anti-slavery 
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cause, men who are aspiring to office, and enlist the South, it has tended, more than any thing else, to knew that you were a slave, and must obey the will When they knocked at the door, Joseph inquired who refreshment, he pursued his journey towards the E 

activity of multitudes who care little for the sin of keep the slaves quiet and obedient. Because they of a brutal master?—What man here would be will- W1IS there. They told him that they wished to find a I never saw him afterwards, but 1 have good reason t 

slavery, or the moral and religious improvement of know that efforts are making in their behalf, and ing to take the place of the slave ? Not one. n . „ ... ... ,, .„ in disturbed, 

the slaveholder or the enslaved ; and thus, instead of any disorder among them would injure, and not ad- But says another , the slaveholders are not so cruel ... distant, and they would 

purifying the political atmosphere, and inducing the vance their own cause. Even slaveholders have ad- as they have been represented. To be sure, all the glTe twenty dollars tf he would conduct them there. -" - 

people to vote from moral principle, there would be mitted this. slaveholders are not equally severe to their slaves. Joseph was a shrewd old man, and suspecting they —~ cr In tier 11 

danger of diminishing the moral feelings of the What, then, it will be asked, do abolitionists pro- Some, perhaps, give them enough to eat, and drink, had something in view besides finding the person they (£1)0 jVtUt" 33l(U>Cl J) 

friends of human rights. pose to do f We will endeavor, in a few words, to and wear, and do not over-work them. We do not ittauired for he declined the offer hn« mid <h« ' ~~ r 

14. Because we should lose, to a great degree, state their object, and then answer some objections say that every master is cruel to his slaves, more . ... r ... . ’ e J NEW-YORK, THURSDAY, D ,C. 3, 1841. 

the sympathy, prayers, and aid of abolitionists in commonly urged against their doctrines and mea- ihan every man is cruel to his horse. But we say, . r tbe vl,,a S e °f Woodbury, nnd could find the ---—- 

other countries, if we descend from our present posi- sures. that slavery , say of it what you may, is A system way without difficulty; and there they would find pco- 

tion ; as experience has taught them that the ami- 1. They wish to diffuse correct views as to what or cruelty, or oppression, and robbery, and it pie enough to go with them to the place they inquired 

slavery cause has prospered when abolitionists have slavery is. Many who profess to know much about ought for ever to cease. We say the guilt of slavery after, for much less than they had offered him. While 

kept aloof from political partyism. slavery, when you come to ask them what they consists of robbing a man of all he has, and making j osep ], and , b _ s , ranr „ rs w V. ■- 

15. Because we shall, necessarily, array against us imagine slavery to be, will reply, “ Oh I it is being a brute of him, and so long as you deny him the use " K 


it the large number whoTrTT 
[ement and heart-sickness. 


all the party feelings of leading politicians through- compelled to work against your will.” Others will of hi 
out the country ; whereas, by not adopting separate say, “ It consists in withholding certain natural nity 
organizations, numbers of the different parties can rights.” Others, “In not being eligible to office.” as it 
act in concert with us on this subject, retaining their Others, “ In cruelty and oppression.” “ Privation of — 
present predilections on other subjects. trial by jury.” “ Apprenticeship.” “ Bondage for 

16. The annual disclosure of our small numerical crime ” tec. tec. But these arp onlv annendanes : 


profess to know much about ought for ever to cease. We say the guilt of slavery after, for much less than they had offered him. 
ne to ask them what they consists of robbing a man of all he has, and making r n .„ n i, th . cl ,, 
will reply, “ Oh ! it is being a brute of him, and so long as you deny him the use “ d 8t ™P*s w«e **>“ parloy ' a S> 1 

nst your will.” Others will of his own limbs, wages for Ins labor, and opportu- couId not re8tra “‘ her cu ™ 8 “ y > and 0 P ened »>e 


improve his condition, you cannot t 


16. The annual disclosure of our small numerical crime,’ 1 &c. &c. But these are only appendages ; 
force, though far from being so small as the aggre- things which belong to some forms of servitude, 
gate of abolition votes indicates, necessarily carries while neither of them go to make a man a slave. 
the impression that our moral force is proportionably What, then, is slavery ? We define it to be the 


Communicationa. 


taking man and reducing him to the level of a thing: To the Bdilor °f the Standard ; 
subjecting God’s image, made for glory, honor, and I have seen with pleasure a copy of a n< 


the RAILROAD. immortality, to the rank of a commodity, to be the journal of this faithful minister of Christ, recently ,b at tbe slaTes werc not discovered by their pursuers.— 

It is needless to inform the reader that the following is bo . ught ’ and ? 0,d ’ and bartered for filthy lucre. In published in England. The readers of the Standard will Jo8e P h now had ,be two intniders completely in his 

It is needless to inform the reader that the following is this COMist6 the y essence ofs | aTery ; that it takes ' * followimr extracts from P owar > and charged them with an attempt to rob him— 

extracted from an article by N. P. Rogers. away from man those things which distinguish him He ordered them to take their stand in one corner of 

We left Boston for Providence, Thursday morning, from the brute, thus leaving him subject to the ava- tne introductory remaiks. the room, threatenine them with instant death if they 

the 11th inst —in s railroad dennrimen. called in rice, lust, and cupidity of his fellow man. The present edition of the life and writings of John me room ’ u ' realenm? ,nem wll “ msIanl aea,n 11 lney 

ihe latin, Conus Jacobi—angliee « Jim Crow”— II being, then ’ the first principle of slavery to blot Woolman, was commenced by the late esteemed and la- ccfused; and as the old man appeared determined to car- 
out the image thus stamped on man at creation, and ry into effect his threat, they complied; though I have no 


him P pea out; which being perceived by those outside, two 
of them immediately rushed in; but they were soon laid 
sprawling on the floor. Joseph struck the first that en¬ 
tered, on the head with his gun, and gave him a severe 
—. wound; some of the inmates knocked the other down, 
and before they conld recover, took their pistols from 

f The light was so faint, and there was such confusion, 



couragement and heart-sickness. Swl'T' 1 ''" 
sustain the Emancipator,he says: «It° f e ®»ts1„ 
to recount the causes which prevented J'J? 
iug in May, nor those which have hin'L.f ** 
from going into operation in , wa, , 0 obl . lba «oci ety 
.1 sympathy and support of abolition],„ W»tr. 

on u*, doubtless is, that the generality . B"ut 
wUUng to work and to gi«, are a re 

turn, and in carrying on the State »„ d 1(l ™l « f . 

Ues.” That the “State, and other socier ° Cal “cie- 
take much of their time and attention, do »ot 

from the statement of the Friend of Man ev ‘der,t 

James C. Fuller, in a letter about the n 
sion, glances at the same idea. He says■ ..o'"* 8 
why my female friends may be pressing], j, rea8 <"i 

tain this cause, in my apprehension arises t0s “ 8 - 

take to be fact, that since the formation ofZ ' fhat 1 
party,’ neither their donations of ti m m ‘ IbinI 
ieen so often drawn on; nnd if they do not a™"^ ha,e 
do something in this way they may soon forg e * t 


how to give to the good cause.” Bel lo 1b »w 

I, may be said in reply,,ha, the wan, of*.,, 
ergy among us, at the present time, i» owi „ (o and in- 
protracted and bitter dissensions. No one will T °” 8 ' 
injnnous effects of that painibl and disgr ace f 0 , 5 ' llle 
versy. Bui how did it originate 7 In the sir “ Mro ' 
ablish as a test of abolition that every mao sA °” ( t0 e! ‘ 



“^Ss took place within the last nine years, near Me- child, inffi^iand! ffiaTcan Ssmud XTskve^y f * k “ dred DOt ^ Up ° n the "f- 

tuchia, New Jersey, at the advanced age of 105 years, is, and can feel for the oppressed, to raise his voice bers of the Society of Frlends ln the P yesent generation 
An interesting fact is connected with this gift of freedom against it. a great additional obligation, unceasingly to exert them- 

and land. The son of Hector inherited it, and his widow III. We wish, as soon as possible, to knock off se lves, by every legitimate means, to promote the total 
now resides on it. The freed slaves generally took care the fetters from the limbs of the slave. When we an4 immediate ex t inctio n of this crying evil.” 

of, and supported themselves. _ to be donfinTmomem, bm ° aa -^on, J. W. thus addressed the Yearly 

that it ought to be. Ministers preach the duty of meeting of Philadelphia: “ Many slaves on this conti- 
A B C Of ABOLITION; immediate repentance, and wish, though they do not nent are oppressed, and their cries have reached the eai 

’ ’ _ expect, that all sinners may repent at once. So abo- of the Most High. Such are tlic purity and certainty ol 

tor those who HAVE NOT yet EXAMINED THE SDBJEOT. litionists preach the doctrine of immediate emanci- . iuli „ ments tha t he cannot be partial in onr favor. 

__Dauon. We know that we have to encounter strong . .7 . . 

---„ ■”■■■” prejudices, from education, habit, self-interest, fore! I” and S oodness he halh °P ened our unde ''- 

From the Herald ol l reedom. of public opinion, &c. But we beliere, that the only standings, from one time to another, concerning our duty 

WHAT IS ABOLITION ? waJ , to accomplish any great good is, to set imme- toward this people; and it is not a time for delay. 

Many falsehoods have been told about abolitionists diately about it. Should we now be made sensible of what he requires ol 

and members of anti-slavery societies. It is but . We can make no compromise with sin. If slavery an d through respect to the private interests of som< 
pftmmnn fairness tn hear what thev have to sav for is a cTvvns sin, wc hold th&t it is the slaveholder D -x.ixj 

th“ves duty straightway to abandon it. God abhors it, and * through regard to some interests tha, do no, 

Before we enter upon the main question,—to he commands us to proclaim the truth in the ears of stand on an immutable foundation, neglect to do our duty 

wit: “What is abolitionism?” we will just state slaveholders, until “ every yoke shall be broken, and in firmness and constancy, still waiting for some extraor 
what it it is not: that the minds of any who have had l he oppressed shall every where go free.” dinarv means for their deliverance; it may be by terribh 

*5Bs’Ssssfr-. P ^h “ - ■— ■■ - * 

lion, or the mixture of the white and colored races, hope to accomplish it by the simple means which mattei. n , 

This misrepresentation has been got up by our ene- God has placed in our hands, the unceasing procla- Language Idle the above could not well be borne ai 
mies to prejudice people against abolitionists. They motion of truth. The weapons of abolitionists are that day . and we are assured that he was at one time re- 
would make you believe that our object is to flood no armor forged by human hands, but those polished fuseda cert ,fica te to travel as a religious minister, byth, 
the North with a multitude of degraded beings from weapons of God’s own workmanship, which are so f , . 

the South, coming to lay claim to all our rights as powerful when wielded aright. Our only confidence soc ety of whlch “ e ™ s rael, “ r ’ ^° ' nt 01 ni 

citizens : to be our rulers, our judges, our lawyers, is m the influence of correct principles, every where testimony against slaveiq ; and the follow,ng passagt 
and our physicians, and to marry our sons and daugh- made known, and brought rightly to bear upon the occurs in his journal: « Having at times perceived ashy- 


you are the same fellows whose courage has lately 
put to the test in Jersey. If yon are, I don’t thi 
have much to fear.” Gibson said a negro man 
'truck him on the head with his gun and had cut 
After considerable altercation, I informed them I] 


n tenancing the formation of a political party. 

1 Had they conscientiously adhered to the simplicity < 

: heir early creed,never, underany circumstances,to voh 


eginning. She calls upon all who use the eiecu 
anchise, to vote conscientiously on this question, as 
ley would answer for it to the poor slave, at the tar “ 


common fairness to hear what they have to say 
themselves. 

Before we enter upon the main question 


, lo promote the total '™ k hlm “ n tb * h “ d w,th eU “ and had cat lt- ~ for a pro-slavery man, it could not have been long befo. ; od. She calls upon you to eschew the third poU«“| 
ying evil.” Aft!r cons,derable altereaU9fl , 1 ,nformed ,hem lhat 1 the two conflicting parties would have been obliged , arty, as a dangerous heresy in the philosophy of Chris- 

addressed the Yearly voM meet them “ Alderman SI >oemaker’s, at 9 o’clock, knowledge them as an element too powerful to be ir an reform; as u measure inexpedient, highly injurious 

slaves on this conti- and went into the prison to see James Hall. Uponqnes- suited or neglected. The fact that they held the balanr our sacred cause, and in direct violation of anu-s ave- 

have reached the ea, t ‘ 0mn \ hlm ’ he * old me ’ °? n f d ^ tla,ly ’ ,ha * he was a «f power was already in many cases practically acknnv v good faith. . 

purity nnd certainty ol lare; but that he d,d ttot ' Moa * t0 atty of the '’ ersoas ledged; and it was plain enough that, whenever a vo. This ill-starred enterprise has indeed a ***** 

. partial in our favor. who had becn the canse of hls arrest and ‘“Prisonment. ran dose> both parlies would> as g matter of .. e( :, ecl . for it takes away a ll present prospect of becom- 

alh opened our under- At the time a PP ointed - we a PP eared be f° rp the “ a «is- up an abolitionist for their candidate. :g the generally-acknowledged balance of power between 

r, concerning our duty who had no.partiality for-slaveholders. In the in- What is like , y t0 be lhc resu!t) merely in a politjc „ ie two great parties. But let not this drive yo" 

ot a time for delay. ves lga l0n ’ 16 c alulan xe e tlme w en e sai paint of view, of the “ Liberty Party Movement ?”- lird party, on the ground that you can fin n0 

€ what he requires ol had run away ’ , B “ t proved ’ by f Teral res P ectable The Ohio Free Press gives an' answer well worthy ’°de of political action; the temptation to do this i. ° a 

rate interests of som< mlaesses ’ that bc had been employed as a hod - camei ' serious consideration : f the principal chances on which their game is 

e interests that do no, bree yaaya before that time The magistrate came to „ wm the nomina rf. If yon believe that the third party is 

neglect to do our dun rie eonclusion that they must be m.staken m the person, candidate induce either of the other'panls to nomTnal .ted to do injury, then is i. morally wrong or J0» 

iting for some extraor- '» d accordingly set him at liberty. Judge Gibson and a better man than they otherwise would ? This is by n ustain it. To give a vote for the same ticket’, w" 1 ": 

.., , iis friends having failed in their enterprise, returned maan . s P rob able. As their object is the triamph of thei . . „ _ , _. rtv ; s m ost obviously a dis ‘ 

1. aZer im “ ^ ^fntment. James Hall a difference. Even if you would vote 

being at liberty I strongly urged him to leave the city; [f all hope of help from abolitionists be cut off, by th. hr the same men, under other circumstances, it * » * 
„ , , Sut having resided several years there without molesta- nomination ol an independent candidate, thev must tnn /s . . , . to wbicn w*j 

not well be borne a, ...^ ^ d ? eclined takin „ my addce . It was not long be- ‘heir attention to sow! other quarter. AndXro cn «« t° it redll 


ters! py ’ " minds and consciences of slaveholders. ness in some friends of considerable note towards me, I 

Abolitionists do not teach any such doctrine. They Do you say, m opposition to our doermes and mea- cllgage ment in gospel love to pay a visit to on, 

say nothing about the blacks intermarrying with the sures, that “ abolitionists want us to associate xmth the 8 6 J . j felt a resi -„ 

whites, because they consider that ihey have nothing blacks, and to take them into our families! This we of them, and as I dwelt under the exercise, tella res g 
to do with that question. That must be left to pco will never consent to do.' edness m mymmd, to goand tell hun pnva ely, that I ha, 

pie to decide for themselves. Abolitionists never held any such doctrine as that a desire to have an opportunity with him alone. To this 

No one is so absurd as to suppose, that the blacks, men should intermarry with colored people, or take proposal he readUy agree d: and then in the fear of th, 
any more than the whites, will ever mix in general ‘hem into their families, unless they choose so to do. , M latj tp tbat sh s wcre searcbed „ 
societv before tbev are qualified to do so on equal Abolitionists aim at destroying the prejudice which T,° rd > tlungs reiati g to y 

termsf No one wilt eve? be compelled, in this free would shut out the colored man from our churches, ‘he bottom; and we had a large conference, which I be- 
counlry, to take a black wife or a black husband, de- ?ur public conveyaaces, our public houses, and even lieve was of use to us both: and I am thankful that wa- 
pend upon it. But there is one thing which we wish from our burying grounds, and treating colored men was opened for it.” Leaning thus on the arm that le 
every reader to understand fully: The abolitionists as whites ought to be treated, according; to their mo- bimforth he was carried safely through all the trials tha 

abolition of slavery will do this, and nothing else 13 th e mere color of the skin which makes one tales of oppression. 

w jH_ man better than another in the sight of God. aal*» u* 

Secondly, neither do abolitionists desire the iisso- but, “ is not the black man naturally inferior lo hoppes 

lution of the Union. They fully believe that, if ever whites,” says one, and has not God made a plain J 

the golden cord which holds these Stales together, distinctionbetweenthe two,which we cannot destroy 

is severed, it will be because of the existeuce of sla- We answer, no. God made of “one blood al nations Wo - , 

very. So far are they from desiring that the Union me . n 10 dwell on all the face of the earth.” He J a m e. H a 11. 

should be dissolved, they are among its firmest has given the colored mail naturally the same mind, John Tatum was a respectable fanner, near the viUag- 
friends; and their great effort is to open the eyes of ‘batTie has given to the white man. The reason, of Woodbury, Gloucester county, N. J. He was re 
the community to the real danger which threatens w e sa Y> why many of them now appear to be inferior mal . ka bi e for his love of peace. About the year 1814 
the union of the Stales. They only repeat the sen- ' s av fy pla>“ reason; it is because they have been , . h - , , d who ferinr 

timents of Franklin, and Jay, and other great men, denied entrance to our schools and our seminaries; “ bad in h s employ two colored men, who, preieruir 
who helped to form our present Constitution. They been forbidden by public sentiment to practice the hberty to slavery, had left the service ol their rnaste 
feel that slavery is a worm, eating at the root of the common trades; and been degraded and oppressed by in Maryland. By some means he became acquainte 
tree of liberty; and they are seeking to destroy it, cruel laws, so that they could not rise if they would. with the place 0 f their residence, and went in pursuit c 
before our liberties, bought at so great a price, shall Abolitionists say take away this prejudice, remove (hem About twelvc 0 , clock at night , the |- amiJy wer , 
Kx forever destroyed these oppressive laws, and then the colored man will ,,, • , 

^Thhdfy, neither do abolitionism hold to exciting have a fair opportunity ; and see if he will not rise awakend from slumber by a violent knocking at the doo. 
the slaves to murder their masters. By no means! as be has everywhere done when he had eouai John Tatum rose and inquired what was wanted. Inreplv 
On the contrary, they all disclaim any thing like a thanee. It seems very cruel to trample him into he was informed that they were in search of two runs 
resort to physical force, even to obtain freedom— ‘be dust, and then blame him for being where he is. way elaves , known to be in that house. He assure 
Most of them adopt peace principles, Hence, their But the slaves are very well taken care of, we , he m that there were no such persons in the house; an 
great reliance is, under God, upon the power of truth, iften hear said, and why make them worse off than lbail . Mllin „ „ DOn him at sue 

This they believe to be a mighty weapon when they now are, by emancipating them ? What would eXpr " S ' d hlS P " r™ u 

wielded by the arm offaith and love, and one which you, my friend, consider good treatment, were you ln unseasonable houi. utey lumen a o eai tn ni 


ore his real master had him arrested, and produced such other i 
iroof of his being his slave, as satisfied the magistrate of the 
before whom lie was taken. He gave the customary 
certificate, upon the authority whereof he was takea to dei . ; t t 
Maryland. I went to see him in prison, the day he was parties 
aken away; and after a gentle rebuke for his impru- tba t s 
'ence in not following my advice, I bid him farewell, not ?nost^bi 


they look for help but to the pro-slavery spirit 1 A 
other interests will be enlisted in behalf of one or uth. 
of the parties. The slavery interest will be the onl 
one then standing neutral; and this will be ever ready ]. 
throw its weight in favor of whichever party will reo 
Jer it the greatest service. This wiU be Offering th 
' ,al ' Ues , * bribe Jor their servility; and that part' 
that shall stoop the lowest, and make the greater 
sacrifice to the soirit nf alaspn_ ihe -i.-n __ 


And what have we lost, and what are we losing, fo 
the sake of a game so very precarious ? We are losio: 
bi j the confidence of a large class, not called by our name 
. b,,t increasingly disposed to aid our efforts; we are lor 
' ing the respect, which our enemies could not he!, 
^ coupling with their hatred; and worse than this, we ar. 
losing confidence in each other. Multitudes, who wan: 
most sincerely to labor for the slave, are driven to re- 
a luetant inaction, because they distrust the motives ol 
md me “ wko are themselves candidates for office; nnd be- 
cause they are everywhere repulsed with the charge o I 
P° m ‘cal selfishness. The honest yeoman, as he listen. 


inction without a difference. Even if y°“ wo ° ^ ^ 
•ir the same men, under other circumstances ,^ 
arture from principle to sustain the party to w 
ave given themselves, so long as you believe i 
lischievous to our cause. does 

Some have complained that the American - jt 

•ot define the duty of voters. This is 
•aries with every election, and in almost y nce; 
’.ach man must vote according to his own ^ fJ _ 
■nd in so doing, he may bc well assured » 

■rling a more salutary influence, than he ^ ation . 
!o by connecting himself with any politi ® t to cr,t 
The Temperance Society tried forcing 
■bove its level, by the political machinery ol ^ 


’he master mounted his horse, proceeded to Philadel- 
hia, called upon me, and exhibited his order. But what 
vas his disappointment, when I informed him that my 
icquaintance with his slave was of very recent date, 
nd that I hid never seen one cent of his money. To 
itisfy him thiit what I said was true, I went with him to 
ie prison, and showed him the the docket, by which it 
ppeared that Jim had been several times convicted of ( 


r faith in principles; a» 

“ alcohol of H‘“ cal l 


¥his they believe to be a mighty weapon when they now are, by emancipating them ? What would e p _ , , r 

wielded by the arm offaith and love, and one which you, my friend, consider good treatment, werc you ln unseasonable hour, ihey turned a o 

even slavery itself cannot long withstand. They in the condition of the sieve.? Would you think ii declaration, and insisted upon searching the h 

hope by it to reach the conscience of the slaveholder, rood treatment to be denied the use of your limbs, mising to conduct civilly, if he would permit l 

but make tio appeals to the slave. All their argu- of your time, the privilege of having your wife and | so . H e opeae d the door, and four men made 


meats are directed to the slaveholder, their pubbea- children around you, of attending church when you i * . P f , 

tions are sent to him, and the effect produced must pleaded, and reading the Bible and other books, and search > bm loun nc 
be upon the slaveholder’s heart and conscience. leaching your children to read ? Would you think it “’ eot * ““a 11 !l0usc ' 
We beheve, that so far from the discussion of this enough to have a scanty allowance of food and cloth- colored men by the mus 
question having tended to excite insurrectioq at the ing, or even an abundance, if, at the same time you I two slaves they were 


xpectmg ever to see him again. lit this I was disap- proffered reward.” ’ eCeiVe ' hv ..iu.self with any political organizat‘° 

ointed; for ia two or three weeks from that time, he . , , . , _ ob ** MC “ ng '“““.tZfordng public 

•ame, laughing, into my house. _ And what have we lost, and what ate we losing, fo The Temperance Society tried forem. P ^ fifteeD . 

Upon arriving in Maryland, Hall adopted the follow- b ? * T Vei7 ? We are losim ’bove its level, by the politica machmery ^ ^ 

eg cunning stratagem to effect his escape. He told his ** class ' ““bed by our name -ailon law; and the experiment 

naster that it was his intention to purchase his freedom; £ Z l Tl ‘° aW 0#r Cff ° rtS! We ale los 0 ' hat B °° d Ca " Se ' ^ ^ ^ 

nd in order to accomplish that object, he had been lay- ,. J*? 6 ?,’. ' c °“ r cni “ n ‘ es could not helj f direct moral influence, nn 

ug up money, and then hud in my hands three hundred , ■ * e> ! alr ® d; ttnJ worse t,mn we ar ' ,ke a green bay l . r * e , . - pe rseveran ^, 10 

ollara; that he would give him an order upon me for ‘“each other. Multitudes, who wan: Let us wait, with patient and s o g P ^ ^ & l 

hat sum, nnd, moreover, would bind himself to serve him “ ^ i f0f lhe S ‘* Ve ’ “* dmc " tp » ,erfo ™ a similar vU” * iU *. 

even years. To these terms his master agreed. A “hi T’ ?" SC lhCy <UslrUsl ,he »' beli<!Ve we a,f ' called ' ‘ aces and be he»r d ° 

..numission and an indenture were duly executed, and “ e “ wb o are themselves candidates for office; and be- crease for awhile, then fail into pieces. o 

n order given upon me for three hundred dollars, wit- ^ ‘beyare everywhere repulsed with the charge ol 10 more. And when the party ’ plW ess * dl 
essed by a justice of the peace in the neighborhood— 8emshness ; fbl: bonesl yeoman, as he listen, noal of its members will die apd being 10 " 8 

’he master mounted his horse, proceeded to Philadel- L , 8 “horttUions not to vote for pro-slavery candi- rave weakened their lull. -> P r ‘ n T cite na"" 

hia, called upon me, and exhibited his order. But what dat 8 ’ 8ay8 «antly, “ I g „e S8 that chap wants u “customed to the «,alcohol of PoUU^ ^* 

vas his disappointment, when I informed him that my g ° “ Aye > that ’ 8 says an- 'hey cannot come back to ant,-slavery 

.cquaintanc* with his slave was of very recent date, ! lhey arc abo “‘ all over the country drumminy Urong for moral action. oU i »P° 

■nd tha. I hid never seen one cent of his money. To Then let it he seen that **•*-““ for it * 

itisfy him that what I said was true, I went with him to , 8U8p ‘™ n8 like <h«se, moral influence d,t»p. -nr altars. Watch the sacred »P“ doWll fire f ^ 

ie prison, and showed him the the docket, by which it ZZvT J™* ““ d disi ' ltere * l « d '‘'arts become die- "««y to renlUc the classic fkb e ^ elti „guish 
ppeared lhat Jim had been several limes convicted of apil,hy and “diffarence, instead ol Heaven, to rekindle a celestial 

etit larceny. The master set off for home declaring, Z Z . ^ m '"“S'" d 5I, ° n,UDe0U( 2Cttb lhro “K h 0nl ' " 

s he left me, that he would sell him as soon as he re- Iiti ^ fnr d ,° fl ? a ' 1 declares th « reorganization, in a ===C= T7r?ENB*- v 

arne d. Z ^ f )rm ’ haa beco >ne necessary all over the country, orthodox friend ^ pd . 

_ . . « - • | . r ecause members have become listless, and inattentive The following minute of advice wa* frie* 1 ** 

Bui he was again doomed to diwppoinment{ for soon to the stated meetings of the society. Action in the so by he late Yearly meeting of Ort^ re. 
fter he had left home, James also left for the same ciety languishes. It is ready to die. In several respects, this ***%"#* 

'acej taking care to travel on a road where he hud They have failed to hniH .• « in Indiana. In s P j #t ely looic 

tod reason to think he was in no danger of meeting his to elect their oflicers-Hsannoi w^L^n n - eWgh tm*) for the third or f° urt ask ed 

aster. Soon after his master had returned home, Jim, bers, except hv n iflWnnoo ,, ,nel,1 ‘ 0 1,1 00 man 8 * , fl mazeinenb w ft hat 

r he was commonly called, made his appearance at mv and are without Ueure nf i . * J 8 H>ok: and aml wit, ‘ tt #orl ° }I ! W1 the einot ionS 

ousc. 1 questioned him in relation to the order he had TlmfficT „o JcnUolTt’ ?•’ T “ < ” ° UrWlVe8 ' Vh “ l W ° UU ' Station of ‘ b ° 

iven upon me, and chai-ged him with falsehood. He had cause to compTe^o, T , " CVer ^ ° n read ‘" g U " 8 “?ndi m* Vearly voee^ 

dmittedthe charge wa, correct; and said, that he thought until the idea wa. broallTrf °' “ °, meC ' ingf ’ Wi,d ° ra and b « n,:volcl,ce we have 

ny man who JL a slave, had a right to deceive hi. plrty ° f ' 0nnlDg * ' hW P ° Ul, “' ^ZZZ’s ^V 

jester, if he could get his liberty by it. I gave him The editor of the ir ■ P ° S,d lh *' seeaslP B>ci psi 

uch advice a. I thought suitable; and after getting some |,hi, tapid ^ off; Z’To £ | T^ **“ 


upon searching the house; pro she was commonly called, made his appearance at my and are, without figure of speech .lead def 

, if he would permit them to di ousc. I questioned him in relation to the order he had The fact is not mentioned by th'c edit' ■ it * 

, and four men made a thorouvl iven upon me, and charged him with falsehood. He had cause lo complain of apathy or nleL* nf Z! ZT” 
•«. They then withdrew, am idmitted the charge wa, correct; and said, that he thought until the idea wo. broeclied of fonnin third 
i the premises, occupied by a ny man who wa, a. slave, had a right to deceive hi. party. 

of Joseph, and hi, wife. The naster, if he could get hi, liberty by it. I gave him Tha editor of the Emancipator rtl 

i search of, were in the house, such advice as I thought suitable; and after getting soqje this rapid thffing off; though he doeTnofrak!' 


: so- lishedbythe late Yearly meeting ot us „.r 

in Indiana. In .everal respects, * firing 0 ' ' 
lugli markable document. We have been b U B>«- 

mm- John Woolman’, Journal, for the third ^ 

nnd and with « sort of bewldc-el otli of* 

ourselves what would have bce» ^ tbe c ow l, ‘ n 

over good man on reading this manifest 1 * 1 " eet j 0 g. 

ngs, wisdom and benevolence of Indian* Vear y ^ e . 


broaciied of forming a third political We may err from ignorance, but we b 0 tt 

posed tha. the meettag-honses of Tneno w a** 





























THE ONE DOLLAR PLAN. 


If (he Society of Friends naa remained launiui to tneir 
early testimonies, if they had simply done their duty, ionr asso 
they might have regenerated the world; and there would the frien 
have been no need of anti-slavery societies. n0,ice of 

Here follows the document in questioni. M. c. church, 1 

TO THE QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY MEETING OF ™ d *“* 1 
FRIENDS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, AND TO 1 sha11 
FRIENDS individually. interests 


in self-defense, th« I ia ti 0 ns 1 
ms most peculiarly tha hcage0 


... muauuy Concerts of Prayer. 

>s i efusal to violate a free principle, has been twist- 
a >«o the charge of endorsing opinions, which are in 
C beUeveii by a very small minority of the members. 


'hi 6 m ° 1 tlle frien<ls freedom be asleep at their post. 
S Vde ® e P u Wic is as cunning as she is fierce. It was 
e Ql . a ^° pro P he sied, even when her attempt was appa- 
m J “ Qst ““pletely baffled, that she would slily watch 
haUh° rtUI>ity 10 slip int0 the bFnien unperceiverl, and 
> a d th' . a * )0l ‘ t ‘ onists wo “ld wake up some morning and 


hat ih. »kT . . p lnt0 me UmeD unperceiverl, and 
hut «. "° lltl °nists would wake up some morning and 
lnd «te deed done. 

a assured that everything is, at this moment, in skil- 

Preparation for such a result. Never was there a 
r reat aU ®?| c * 0U8 for such a purpose. Both of the 
i cilll rr** Wies are sold to the South; and it is dif- 
lt h et J ” lde is most ready to do the foulest deeds 

einds * l ° 8 '. °* d party '‘"a* are broken up, and men’s 
0 cement *! aw ‘* dered and demoralized, by mutual efforts 
»isc, w , SCaUered P arls with bargain and compro- 
worsp ,, C lave a bitter slaveholder for President, and a 
irgi« ban slaveholder for his Prime Minister. The en- 
jf j h u aboUU °b are weakened by division, and much 
Sorts. * Vlly wasted la political ballotings and nomina- 

^tysu^* ° f *“ ,llis ’ and wd ‘ not l e ‘ 8aeh an 0I ” 
.up. She has nroenrwi nml reviews to 


18 aware of all this, and will not let such at 


?0 Pfflar S L. completely succeeded in gulling the 
iu PPOsed tl • lmeDt U ‘ 0Se cou atries. We have all along 
""ber inp, 1111 7“ not donc without an object; though 
1 ' >aa she,ll"e d J t0lhink m lfibt be in reference to the 

We "ashed to negotiate. 

he* "°*! ea ™. fron > the Natchez Free Trader, that a 
this coun^ S ‘ l ‘° n r<!lative “ t0 the union ° r Tpxa5 witl1 
8c “tle man ry ’ Wl11 bc brought forward by a distinguished 
v °rahle j., al .^ e next 8e ssion of Congressj under very fa- 
It is uspic «'” 

directed 4 315ru£caa t f«t, that the Ttxan Congress have 
w bo bu8t °f senator Walker, of Mississippi. 

'It* taction in the IT„i,.H f,.r the 


Being asked if he could love ms enemies, ne lepueu. 
with a strong foreign accent, “ Yes I love him. Can 
pray to God forgive him." “ If Ruiz should come h 
Mendi, and you should meet him alone in the bushes, 
what would you do ?” “ I let him go, I no touch him. 

But if him catch our children-him see what he catch !’- 

A loud shout of laughter and applause, from the 
crowded audience, here announced the universality ol 
the instinct of retaliation; nor could I refrain from 
smiling at the naive earnestness of the reply 
Some one asked him when he experienced a change ol 
heart • to which lie answered, with most refreshing sim¬ 
plicity : “ In prison, at Hartford, I think much of wrong 
ihinvs I do. I remember many wrong thing. I no warn 
to do no more wrong thing. I pray to God he forgive 
rae I ni do no more wrong thing. Good man say Christ 
Jie’for me. I thank Christ because he pray his Father 
to come die for me.” 

“ How do you know the Bible is the word ol God V 
Kinna looked perplexed at this question, as if it con¬ 
veyed no definite idea to his mind. After listening in¬ 
tently, as it was a second time repeated, he said: “ In 
prison, I think I die. I no die. Good man say God take 
me out of jaws of my enemy. I thank God. Bible tell 
’bout God. Like read mush.’’ 

“ How will yon prove to the Mendi people that the 
Bible is the word of God I” , 

Here was a poser, that might have perplexed deeper 
theologians than the untutored African. He seemed 
puzzled ; but after a Utile thought, answered with the 
unpretending honesty of a little child: “I ask Mendi 

people,‘You ever know Mendi to come back to father 

!md mother, when darkness-white man catch him ? They 
sav, ‘ No, never came back. We never no.more see 
him.’ I sav, ‘ m comeback to Mendi. Mputdis 

the hearts of good’Mcriky people. Bible tell bout God. 

j y 0 u read Bible, you know ’bout God, that send us back 
to Mendi.’ ” 

1 thought these honest creatures would be vexatious 
■ materials, should any theological drULKrjeant try to sub- 
stitut. a routine of catechisms and creeds for the rndwel- 
| uug life. Spiritual murderers are all such-men who 


.he religious, tender thankfulness which this vast boon 
iwakened in the negro breast.” 

A few evenings since, I went to Asbury-street church 
10 hear a blind Methodist preacher, who had once been 
a slave. His countenance was good, but he had not 
that frank, noble bearing of the Haitian, or the African, 

to in a community that treats him as an inferior. His 
voice, like that of most Methodist preachers, sounded 
like a rasp going over hard wood; the result of their 
loud style of speaking, continued for an astonishing 
length of time without cadanee or intonation. But 
there was a charm in his earnest, and evidently sin¬ 
cere feeling; and touches of real eloquence were inter¬ 
spersed here and there, like stars in a cloudy sky. He 
spoke of "Brother Paul,” with a familiarity well suit¬ 
ed to this most democratic of all sects. The picture he 
drew of Paul and Silas in prison, showed great vividness 
of imagination. Speaking of the chains, he placed his 
hand upon his heart, and exclaimed, “ But they couldn’t 
chain him here! They might gag his mouth; hut every 
whisper of his soul God would hear in Heaven.” 

This William Harden has the acute senses and strong 
memory common to the totally blind. Though he was 
uever able to read, he can repeat the Bible from one end 
to the other, and give out any hymn in the book, from 
memory. Iu this interesting man I probably had a 
good sample of some of the slave preachers, address¬ 
ing their fellow slaves from a stump in the forest, and 
often attracting the planters and their families by their 
untutored eloquence. 

It is invidious to single out a few individuals, where 
many deserve commendation; but as I lately met with 
Hester Lane, I cannot forbear giving her a passing notice. 
Diligent, capable, and laborious, she has earned a great 
deal of money by washing and ironing. With these 
hard earnings she has purchased ten out of the house of 
bondage; in some cases receiving her pay by small in¬ 
stalments, in others receiving nothing. The heart of a 
king may dwell in a pedlar’s breast, and right regal may 
be the soul of a washerwoman. I have another hero- 


dangerous to the public. The Freeman says: “This 

Public first burnt down the most splendid fabric in Ame- kept in Russian currency after the first of January, 1842. 
rica. the most beautiful building ever erected in this coun- , „ , * , 

’ ., . . . , Riots Everywhere .—A conspiracy for reuniting Bel- 

try for public speaking; and now indict the owners be- ?ium with Holland, is announced in the Belgium papers, 
cause the fire did not complete the hellish work.” The plot extended to Ghent, Antwerp, and Liege. Se- 

- veral of the leaders have been arrested, and warrants 

Railroads.—J udge Simmons, of Boston, has decided were issued against a large number of persons, 
that the Eastern Railroad Company have a perfect right In the vexatious business of governing this province, 

to run a ‘ Tim Crow’ ear and to assort their nasseneers Leopold makes such frequent journeys to London, Paris, 

to run a Jim Crow ear and ^ assort the r passengers ^ fte Rhin ^ he is calied thc Hoad 

and determine which of them shall ride m it, if they ride 

at all. On that principle, they may determine that all Not lon S since, a strike and tumult of the operatives 
, . . „ ... . „ , , .... at Potsdam, were quelled by charges of dragoons, 

who do not wear superfine cloth, shall be doomed to that ’ H B 

car; and it would not be so unrighteous a rule as the one The King of Denmark threatens the illicit associations 
™ . of workmen iu his realm—whose affiliation to those of 

they now enforce. The people must take this matter in centra , Germany has beea discovered _ with the severes t 
hand, and see what virtue there is in legislation to correct penalties. 

the evil. We say, for one, down with the odious and Thg po]itieal dllta ftnd vi(denl pacti( , s in H „ngarygive | 
aristocratic monopoly .—Worcester Spy. trouble to Prince Mettemich. 

Convention of Slaveholders.—D uring the session The Emperor Nicholas finds Poland a perpetual cause 
of Ann Arundel county court, in Annapolis, the slave- of disquietude, and military preparation.' 
holders of that county and city held a meeting and ap- The eleven hundred thousand Catholics in Holland 
pointed delegates to the convention of slaveholders, to be are clamorous for the legal establishment of their reli- 


-- There has been an earthquake at Constantinople in 

TREASURER’S RECEIPTS which a number of persons perished. Here too there 

For the week ending Uth mo. (Nov.) 30th. J>as been a popular outbreak. The Armenian church 

has been governed by rich bankers and clergy. This ar- 
Receioed for the Standard .—The following persons istocracy, being misplaced for application of funds, made 
have each paid $2.—B. Mowry, Dedham, Mass.; Abi- an effort to regain their power, and succeeded in procur- 
g&il Mott, - for Charles A. Hopkins, Constantine, Michi- i„g the imprisonment of their successors, who had been 
gau; William Coffin, J. C. Tabor, Julius Lyons, Wil- selected from artisans and other middling classes. The 
iiam H. Stowell, Esq., Rodney French, James C. Cong- people, being informed of this, became furious, and 
don, Esq., Dr. E. W. Green, Wm. C. Tabor, Wm. Durfee, thronged the palace of tha Sultan. An aged bishop who 
Jas. Durfee, jr., Dudley Davenport, Chas. Hafford, Eliz- had been a patriarch was sent out to address them. As 
abeth Rodman, Arch. B. Lloyd, Benjamin Townsend and so o» as he commenced, the multitude exclaimed—“Shut 
Paul C. Phelps, of New Bedford, Mass.; Hon. Samuel your mouth. Shut your mouth. You well know our 
French, Berkley, Mass.; Achsa Williams, Richmond, oppressions, and we will not hear you.” A priest next 
Indiana; Betsey Hoxie, Samuel Hance and John Clark, came out, and they pulled out his beard, and treated him 
Williamson, N. Y.—William Dudley, jr., Galen, Wayue with every indignity, shouting; “These are our oppres- 
county, N, Y. 13-100; Perry Brownell, Lewis L. Bart- sors. Let no one tread his foot in a church while these 
lett, Charles W. Underwood and Price Shepherd, New men are there.” 

Bedford, Mass, each paid $1; H. C. Vose, Sippican, $1; The imprisoned councillors were released, and govem- 
Nathan Marble, Port Byron, N.Y. $21 Archibald Green, ment gave assurance that will of the people would ben- 
Port Byron, N.Y. $4; Samuel Brown, Port Byron, N. gardtd! 

y. $1_$68 13. YUCATAN. 

ISAAC T. HOPPER, Treasurer. An act declaring Yucatan independent of Mexico had 


means for carrying out most extensively a bloody list 
tragedies. There can be no doubt but that his fiend 
temperament had its full sate in flesh, and has sent 
the fatal “ bourne from whence no traveller returns” 
last sad remains of many a valuable life. The rest 
the gang have fled, and now ample security and pel 
exist throughout the country .—Natchitoches Herald. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS 

Will be held, by order of the Executive Committee 
the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society, in the follow 
places, viz; 

At Woonsocket, on Wednesday and Thursday, Dec 
and 3. 

At N. Scituate, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Deceml 
7 and 8. 

At Fiskville and Phenix, on Tuesday and Wednesd 

At Kingston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 21« 

At Newport, on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 24 and ! 

At Providence, on Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 27 & 

The friends of the cause in and around the places 
meeting named, are desired to be prompt in making p 
vision for the accommodation and comfort of our age 
and delegates, and to procure the best places possible 
the meetings. As our object is to disseminate light uf 
the subject of human rights, the meetings will be free 
all to participate. 

Frederic Douglas, recently from slavery, J. A. Colli 
Abby Kelley, Parker Pillsbury, S. S. Foster, Abel Tt 
ner, and gentlemen from Providence, and other parts 
the State, will lecture throughout the State, and will 
in attendance at the several conventions. 

WILLIAM APLIN, Rec. Sic. 

K7- NOTICE TO AGENTS AND OTHERS. «OI 

The Treasurer requests agents and others, who m 
wish to remit money, to send the notes of the Banks tt 
are current in New-York, when it is possible; otherw 
to procure those which are subject to the lowest ri 
of discount. We are frequently obliged to pay six, a 
sometimes even ten per cent, to obtain current mon 
for our remittances. The subscription price of t 
Standard is very low, and ought not to be subject 
drawback in the shape of discount. If this evil co 
tinues to increase upon us, we shall be obliged to rest 
to the method adopted by some journals, of giving crei 
only, for the current value of remittance^—an eitrem: 
that we wish to avoid. 
































































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


spoken, and repeated, till the last gate w 


The melancholy days are come, 

The 9addest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 
Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, 
The wither’d leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, 

And to the rabbit’s tread; 

The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrub the jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
Through all the gloomy day. 


hand of Steinmark, “you have indeed conquered of; but the time of her departure' came, and shelc 
me; and with the exception of one trifling wilful- did depart—and many were the good wishes inter- e 

ness that still clings to my heart, I promise to do changed, and many and affectionate the farewells | r. 

all that you would have me.” spoken, and repeated, till the last gate \ 

“ Then you are indeed the man I thought you and the simple-hearted Clio disappeared, 
were when I first offered you my friendship. For For another hour or two the family n 
the ' trifling wilfulncss,’ we shall find time to talk gethcr. The time and manner of d< 

of it hereafter; but the first use I make of the pow- the morrow was then finally arranged, at 

er you have given me is to command you both in- separated. 


i- how it happened, that she w 


s, endeavored to learn from Edward 


to there; and she seated herself upt 


morrow was then finally arranged, and the party Of this imprudence, at least, 


positively promised not to take her. 


s there, when he had faithful bamboo, meditating i 


iieretofore upon her posure. 


', . “Ok! were it only me!” cried Edtoard « , 
r ful agony. ’ ln dread- 

1 “How near are they, Juno? said Frederic * 
a mark, looking pale, but hi a voice of p e rf “ te *h- 


- the stairs, fancied she heard her brother’ 


in hour or two, to convey your packages in it, conversing earnestly with Steinmark. She] 


heart and house. You ought to thank me, Edward, she went tc 


and patience, which she had so often heard the 

-. — r -,-, _„„sy for the young preacher pronounce in that dark spot. 

agitated young man to clear Ijimself; but when his While thus buried in thought, and as unconscious 
the foot of friend said, “ And where, Edward, are all the reason- of the vicinity of human beings as if she had been 
voice with- ings by which you proved so ably, that there could alone in the universe, a sound like a distant shout 
mark. She be no danger that this wretched, Whillaw should startled her ear. 

fact; for it pursue you farther ?” he was silent. He had, as he “ What is that ?” said she, starting up ; “ are the 
oom before well knew, affected more confidence in the rich fiends making holiday because the holy roan is 
ay she had man’s forgetting him amidst his new possessions gone ?” 

While lis- than he felt; and he dared not say to Steinmark, . Another and another prolonged “ hurrah!” found 
the informa- that it had been less' terrible to him to brave the its way through the still air, and onward and onward 
say, “And chance of a martyrdom—which he had, often prayed the fierce sound came. Juno felt stupified. The 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers 
That lately sprung and stood 
In brighter light and softer aire, 

A beauteous sisterhood 1 
Alas t they all are in their graves, 

The gentle race of flowers, 

And lying in their lowly bed, 

With the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, 

But cold November rain 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth. 

The lovely ones again. 


The wild flower and the violet, 

They perish’d long ago; 

And the wild rose and the orchis died 
Amid the summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden rod, 

And the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun flower by the brook 
In Antumn beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heav 
As falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gonf 
From upland, glade and glen. 


and I did not think it quite fair that anybody but they have promised to meet you?” Edwat 
Lucy should overhear it.” “ They have ;” and satisfied as to the fac 

Jestingly as this was said, its thoughtful and puzzled by the words, she passed on, u 
observant kindness was like balm to the wounded the stairs for Lotte, who had been enga 
and sensitive Edward; and he resolved, let it cost few moments with her mother in the j 
him what it would, to endure the sight of Sigis- low. 

mond’s happiness without flying from it,—nay, even As soon as the two girls reached the f 

to welcome it as a penance for having suffered an which they shared between them, Lotte _ 

earth-born passion to mix itself in his soul with his immediately to go to bed, declaring herself so fa- 
thoughts of heaven. ligued by all her walkings and talkings, that she 

Lucy’s joy at witnessing the benign effect of the feared she should hardly he awake in the morning 

good man’s eloquence, was in proportion to the heavy early enough to be ready by the hour fixed, 
weight, almost amounting to despair, which had “You look tired, dear Lotte,” said Lucy,— “so 
rested upon her heart before his arrival. The dread- make haste and get to sleep as fast as yo 
ful struggle that awaited her, between leaving for will not disturb you; but I must say on 
ever the brother she so loved and who so much need- my poor, pale Edward before I go to bed, 1 
ed her care, and remaining with him contrary to his hardly spoken to him to-day. I shall not 

wishes and his will, shook her firmness more than and I will creep back again as quietly as 

anything she had yet endured. But now all smiled “ You will not find your brother in 1 
again: they should together see that world on Lucy; my mother told me that he is shut i 


“ It may be at the distance of half a mi] n 
“ Hermann,” resumed the father, Tm , 
of foot,—fly quickly, and bring Clio WhW 6 
er: say only it is I who want her.-CiMar/?? 1 ? 1 ' 
horses instantly; Lotte, do not stir; M»i? r 11,6 
Phcbe, get into the wagon, andvou Uc v, 


sound like a distant shout Phcbe, get into the wagon, and you’ Edwarfl , v 
them. Drive, Caesar, to the hack gate of Wh'!? 11 
the, starting up ; “ are the premises, and wait for me there.” 1,aw ’ 


Edward replied, for—than leave the land witlioat invoking a parting 
the fact, though blessing on his forsaken people, 
d on, waiting on His meek silence availed Him better, perhaps, 


i any defense could. have done; 


mother in the parlor be- Steinmark only added in a tone c 
tion, “ Well, well, yotlng wrong- 
[iris reached the apartment happily over; so no farther reproi 


Lotte prepared But truly Lucy would find it advit 


daily service, a body-guard of stpul Choctaws, if she 
remained in thecountry with you, Edward, for some¬ 
how or other you have. contrived to render ciur 
hitherto peaceful forest, no very peaceable retreat for 


liday because the holy man is 1 he women were in the wagon in an in.,. 

but Edward lingered. Frederic gave hi m wsta »t, 
other prolonged “ hurrah!” found as stern as his countenance could assume, and ?? 
e still air, and onward and onward “ Edward ! will you delay us !” sa W, 

mine. Juno felt stupified. The The unhappy young man obeyed ; but in doin 
■as even now But struggling through the morn- tasted the bitterest pang of his painful life ,.V°> 
lists, and the very slaves were not as yet led he,—he, who as hts heart told him was the a 

o labor. Then whence and from whom the of all,-that he, in the sight of the woman he & 

.er than the struggling multitude should be thus forced to shelter himself besidev?' 

ild create unless under circun- while her father, lover, brothers, wore left , hev ' 
■rihleexcitement, now rolled aior.g counter danger caused by--him !”—hv might he?' 
forest.” exclaimed with truth, as he hid his head betZ 

red to the aged negress, that for a his hands, “ The bitterness of death is past u> en 
lack, as by the touch of enchant- They had hardly proceeded ten steps, W h' en cr 
gth and energy that she had lately came running to meet them. Steinmark seized k'° 
arms, in a manner at once to command her attVmi 
surrection !” site exclaimed aloud and to prevent her beginning a string of questing 
Hat murht not sneedtv finish. i iions 


Frederic sound, which, louder than the struggling multitude should be thus forced to shelter himself besi 


It satisfac- of a great city, could create, unless under circurn- 

is all very stances of some terrible excitement, now rolled aiong 

necessary, the solitude of the forest.” 

Inch to her A thought occurred to the aged negress, that for a 
tws, if she moment brought back, as by the touch of enchan.- 
, for some- ment, all the strength and energy that she had lateij 


Itey are in insurrection I” site exclaimed aloud 
recent of the wildest ecstasy: “ Onward! on- 
! brave and desperate men !—onward ! on- 


whole five hundred !—Onward ! onward 1” and then from Natchez is 


on- that might not speedily finish. 1 sllons 

on- “ My good Clio,” said he, “ we are beset h • 
the deadly peril—such as yourself predicted. A ^ ? 


n a few minutes’ distant? °f 


h, from her very earliest years, li 


tat he is shut up, for the by the way, you would never have knov 


And now, when comes the calm, mid day, 
As still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their winter home, 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the trees are still. 

And twinkle in the smoky light 
The waters of the rill. 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more. 


been fixed; and, what was perhaps a blessing more What can they be consulting about now?” 
dearly valued still, they should leave together, and, “Heaven knows!” said Lucy, with s 
as she trusted, forever, the land that had witnessed like an anxious sigh. “ But. if he has not 
their bitter sufferings. . stairs yet, I will wait for him in the y 

In a few hours, they were again at Reichland; good-night, dear Lotte !—go to sleep, anc 
and poor Edward deserved more praise than any I will not wake you.” 
one, even including Lucy, thought of giving him, Lucy found, as she expected, her brother’s room up again ; it r 
for the violent efforts he made to conquer a sensa- untenanted ; and sitting down beside the open win- whole party ri 
tion of misery that more than once made him wish dow, she determined to wait for him. She still consciousness 
that, without sin, he could close his eyes fprever on fancied that she heard at intervals, the voices of the happier fo. 
the light of day. Yet all rejoiced at hearing him Steinmark and her brother, in the room below; but ing that a ver; 
speak with hope of the future, and with pleasure at length everything was silent, the last sound she from the regib 
at the idea of' the voyage they were about to make, heard being that of a door carefully opened and then still be feared. 
Neither Edward nor Lucy had ever yet seen the closed again. But still her brother came not; and 
ocean; a circumstance by no means uncommon to weary as she was, she would have given up the idea 
the uncommercial portion of the inhabitants of Ken- of speaking to him, and stolen tolled beside her friend, Q n , be n ;„ 
tucky;—indeed, the proportion of women in that had not a sort of vague anxiety, a dread of something returned to he 
State who have seen the sea, to those who have though she knew not what, still kept her nervously n ro „ ress amor 


y, with my father, in the little parlor, not needed it 


iw' whisper,—” Whitlaw! / shall our house. Will you save these helpless wome? 
!” Clio, hy concealing them in the loft in w hich vo? 

voices was now accompanied by goods are stowed?” • r 

s footsteps; and she felt that, he “Willi?—Oh, Jesus, yes I And if they kill me 
risrht. in another moment she would instead, what matters, Mr. Steinmark? One 


forever, 1 suppose, foryour rashness and pertinacity 
.thing and we must forgive this very naughty girl, if wi 
ne up can, for the risk she made us 'ronofall being ver] 
i. So miserable for her sake.” 

> sure The tone in which this was said, produced its in 
tended effect on Edward, for once move tie looket 


v and they what they might, in another moment she would instead, what r 


lie iu the midst of them, unless she sought shelter die but once.—But wait a spell, for the love of GqJ 1 
within the numerous masses of underwood that sur- Sister Whitlaw isn t up yet, that’s jam; and broth 
rounded the place. er’s away for Ins bitters to the Eagle: but the nib 

Sure as she felt that they were negroes and gers—you must bide while I send the niggers off- 
friends who nnnrnaehed. a mixture of caution and cu- some one way, some another, musn’t 1 ?’> 


The lone in which this was said, produced its in- friends who approached, a mixture of caution and cu- 
tended effect on Edward, fur once more he looked riosity induced her to conceal herself while they pass- 
up again; it rallied too the spirits of Lucy; and the ed, that she might thus at vantage, look ottt upon their 
whole party returned to the farm, with the- happv strength and learn their object. 


tile they pass- “ No, Clio. The wagon, with the women i s 

out upon their ready at the gate of your yard; hasten, then, good 
Clio, and place them, and the poor youth with theni 
easily found; as best you can,—your premises will not be suspec' 


f having escaped a great danger, ami Such a shelter as she sought was easily found; as best you can,—yout 
ling still, which resulted from know- and trembling with eagerness and hope, old Juno ted; and I will speak 
few hours would take them forever, ensconced herself behind a bush, and awaited the re- Steinmark, his son; 
where peril so treacherous might suit. , proceeded, in a body, 


CHAPTER L. 

, ■ , . i • r , , . - . , - , , „ On the night, or rather morning, in which Juno 

tucky ;-indeed, the proportton of women in that had not a sort ot vague anxiety a dread of something returned t0 , = r hut afu , r her lab( 5’ ous and fruitless 
State who have seen the sea, to those who have though she knew not what, still kept her nervously progross among the members of Edward's eon<rre«*- 
n°L may be fau-ly stated as about one to a hundred, awaiting hts approach tion, she threw lierself, in moody disappointment,™ 

This first evening that Edward Bligh had consen- While debating with herself whether she should l)er bed and lay there lbanv h 1 and la- 

ted to pass with the happy race of Steinmark as not go down stairs to learn what detained him she memin? ] )erse! f mo3t piteously. From the dreadful 
one of their family—this first night that he had fancied she saw through the still open window, hour in which she sawthelast of that race 
consented to pass beneath their roof, was that of which commanded a view of the path that led from ; dea sbc bad c i mi g w ; tb sucb nerlinacions I' 


Sh e waited not long. In front of the noisy throng 
marched four men, each holding high a pole, from 
whence prmeeted transversely a piece of timber, con- 


I Juno fed; and I will speak to your slaves.” 1 

the re- Steinmark, his sons, and young Sigismond then 
proceeded, in a body, to the Mount Ema mansion 
throng about which many negroes, both male and female 
a, from were employed. Frederic called them round him’ 
er, con- and in few words told them that a mob from Natch- 


mce projected transversely a piece of timber, con- and m lew words told mem mat a mob irom Natch- 
ting eaSf with each; and Irom the frame thus ez, determined to execute Lyneh-law upon him and 
ned, dangled the effigies of two men, evidently his family, in consequence of their known hatred to 


intended to represent the process of hanging. The slavery, were now within a few pt 


Thursday. The following day had nearly r 


the back of the house into the forest, the figure of of love, for 


re nearly ended, Edward gliding rapidly along amongst th 


And then I think of one who in 
Her youthful beauty died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up 
And faded by my side: 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her, 
When the forest cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely, 
Should have a life so brief j 
Yet not unmeet it was, that one 
Like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful. 

Should perish with the flowers. 


and all, save one, were looking forward to the mor- The waning m 
row as the delightful moment at which their hopes rizon, but the si 
were to begin their course of fruition, when Her- so numerous at 
mann Steinmark, who shared ail his father’s hatred the light. For 
to the feeling which is called “prejudice to color," among the bus 
said to his mother, that in a spot m 

“ I wish you would let that gay, young Caesar and ken,—his white 
Ms chore amie, go in the same wagon with us, hat he wore mi 
mother. It would he a perfect treat to watch their Edward; but 
ecstacy.” cretly, without 

“ I think so, too, Hermann; I never saw creatures her, defied couji 
so happy. And it is the prettiest thing in the world, till he was out „ . , tl 

too, to watch Phebe’s little April showers, when not so much with the idea of awaiting his return, wa 
she thinks of her poor mother; for then again comes as to meditate upon the mysterious cause of his v ; n 
the bright sunshine of love and hope, and her tears expedition. Whatever it might he, however, it was sbl 
are dried in an instant. But we shall not have place evident that Steinmark was acquainted with it; sa ^ 
for two—and you would not be so cruel as to part and this conviction reassured her so greatly, that she a p 


le waning moon had but just 
on, but the stars were very lit 
numerous and so brilliant as 


among the hushes ; but again he reappeared, and 
that in a spot more open. She could not be mista¬ 
ken,—his white summer dress and the large straw 


oi iove, ipr more man uuy years—irom mac nourtae 
", jes * image of the fair, dead girl had never left her brain, 
tsen above the ho- The sight had not driven her mad,—site would have 
ght, and fire-flies suffered less if it had;—but, though her already 
;reatly to increase shattered reason was not totally overthrown hy it, 
sight ber p ass jons bad been roused to a degree of violence 
I, and that rendered her reason, such as i t was, but little 
atsta- ab ]£ to struggle with them. 

straw j t was gfjgf; hitter but tender grief, which had be- 


bdward s congrega-1 of these represented a man in the dress of a “ Your good mistress, Clio, is willing to conceal oor 
disappointment, on c ] eravman tbe otber bore t he black visage of a ne- women if possible;—“ will you betray us?” 

irrSiwP 0 ’ “ No, massal-no; niggers die first!” was the im- 

- e - ™ ' THoanrmtntmenl.had assailed poor Juno in so .many presstve reply. 

seemed, as she would have herself ex- “Now, then, Cassar, drive the Wagon hack; and 
have become her natural food. She re- appear to be packing the furniture in it; and when 
situation till the whole of Edward’s you are questioned, say that the family are gone, 
is he was wont to call it, was com- And now, my sons,” continued Frederic, addressing 


and perceiving that they meant to make a halt there, part of ot 


ie of them, “ I think the dearer 


is certainly dewed tb | lo ; ely c 


1 believe it possible they would seek to take our lives; 


made the terrible discovery; hut from the m 


of sight and then sat down again, UrMtlaw had 


iltiscellani). 


the lovers?” 

“How many does your , = _ . ^ 

i ward, timidly. wrong which he thought right. from loathing as 

“ Nine,” answered Mary,—“ three on each seat: As she gave one parting look, as she turned to gD, . jjow then, c 
and I really do not think it would be fair to the at the solemn shades of that dark forest which she ag ents ’ t0 do’hc 
. horses, especially as we have the use of them out of was about to leave forever, the remembrance of the (bal bcr j n fl ue nc 
' grace and favor, to take more. So Hermann must midnight prayers of which it had been so often the j es - as ; t ?eenle . 


Whitla w had in the tragedy, every other sentiment , 
was merged in a longing, anxious, desperate era- 
ving for revenge. She knew- no one so well, for j „ . 
she had made it her occupation to watch him—how. • . 
savage, how pitiful, how wanton, had been his use ® 
of the power, his weak and wicked patron had trust- • J. 
ed to him. She knew that his ven- name was oh- Bl ®“' 


than the rest, step forward from the crowd and pre 
pare to harangue them. 

One of these she instantly recognized as Whitlaw 


d and pre- to Natchez. They will be long occupied in examir 
ing and pilfering the house; and by the help of or 
Whitlaw; local knowledge here, it is very likely that we shal 


JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW: 


Seated exactly as Phebe had left them, Lucy ply¬ 


ing her needle, and Edward with a volume in his ised to indulge 


horses, especially as we have the use of them out of was about to leave forever, the remembranc 
grace and favor, to take more. So Hermann must midnight prayers of which it had been so o 
postpone the pleasure of watching the happy pair, temple, came to her mind ; and at the same 
till we are fairly launched upon the Mississippi; the idea struck her, with all the force of eon 
and before we reach Germany, he will have a very that it was for this her brother was gone, 
fair opportunity of judging whether their affection the Sabbath night—it was the very hour a 
is likely to be enduring.” his congregation were wont to meet—it was 

“ But if you take them with you, there will be hut time he could ever raise his voice in prayer 
nine,” said Edward. “ My kind friend half prom- them. It was for this he had stayed, it was 


agents to do her will? How could she coneeivi 
that her influence over the black people, so bound 
less as it seemed on every point on which she chosi 
to use it, should fail in persuading them to do tlia 
which she believed their own wrongs would gladl; 
lead them to undertake without her. 


, ,, - . for all they had suffered. He 

she could find nurncrous Ws of slaves ha 


,e was also well acquainted. It was Whit- As he spoke, the whole party moved rapidly on 
addressed the party first. His speech was in the direction he pointed out; and by the time the 
ud by no means badly calculated to inflame bearers of the gallows had reached ihe lawn at 
ons of a white mob, in a country where no Reichland, all those they came to seek there had 
ses in without a thrilling fear that ere disappeared. 

their wretched, feared, and hated slaves Old Juno had placed herself on the ground as soon 
se in mutiny, and take a bloody vengeance as she saw the family depart, for at that moment 
?y had suffered. He asserted broadly, that all power to stand seemed to forsake her; but when 


recently been urged she remarked the well-assumed air of busy indiffer- 


of the euce with which Ctesar appeared to he employing 
ie very himself about the wagon, she got up and joined 
ate for him in his employment. 


.. ...... , ...... . . «. ; and this unexpected check to « 

his congregation were wont to meet it was the last p UV pose so fixed, a consummation which at one 
time he could ever raise his voice in prayer among wrohe> sbe meant sbou i d aton e for all the sufferings 
them. It was for this lie had stayed, it was for tins of her loag and wret ched life, curdled her blood, and 
•he g d Steinmark had delayed ins departim tnd | c ft | lt . r i„" a s.nl. s imieii I.hi, ,, mad 


ite, yet feared to wound her melancholy brother; No one made any answer. Frederic Steinmark, Inexpressibly affected by this idea, and feeling When the bright rays of ihe noon-day 


and he' listening as a man might do, who fondly who was talking very gayly to Lucy at the moment that his 

loved the speaker, but had no share in the subject of this declaration was made, stopped short in the they hs 

which she conversed;—it was thus that Frederic midst of what he was saying, hut uttered not a |enjoyec 
Steinmark, having skilfully and successfully follow- word in reply to it. About h 
ed Phebe’s instructions as to the route he should he left the room, and as he t 
take, found the pair he sought. of Edward, saying, “ come v 

Lucy uttered an exclamation of joy, and sprang moment—I want to speak to 
forward to meet him. Edward colored with a feel- Edward immediately rose 
ing which, if he could have dispassionately, and What passed between them 
with perfect reason, weighed and judged his actions, plained; but, by some means 

might have taught him to doubt their wisdom at the house knew, before they 


it that his reason for excluding her from a scene, which 
te they had hitherto so constantly and so delightfully 
a enjoyed together, must be that he still thoughtsome 


About half an hour afterwards danger might be feared, trom 


terrified her at Natchez, she instantly decided up- tbe g rou ’ nd , 


least, if not their purity. If thus withdrawing him- drive to Natchez, on their way to New-Orleans, 
self from the friendly hand that sought to save him, postponed. 

and separating with a violence that threatened to The Saturday passed in saying farewell to 
destroy them both, the destinies of his orphan sis- of their widely-scattered neighbors as had ex< 
ter from his own—if these things had been wholly most interest among them. The German sen 
good and wholly wise, Edward Bligh would not were sent off with the goods. The favorite w; 
have blushed as the mild eye of Frederic Steinmark and even the favorite trees, were visited ; and 
rested on Mm. the very cattle which had been sold With the es 


ith me, Bligh, for a on following him. but ° . 

you.” With noiseless steps, she descended the stairs, and moan 

and followed him.— passing through a slightly-fastened door into the , 
vas never exactly ex- farm-yard, she gained the patli by which her bro- p] eled 
or other, every one in ther had disappeared, unheard and unseen by any. ed 0V( 
went to bed, that the This path turned, before it penetrated the forest, bours 
f to New-Orleans, was in such a direction as to command the principal front bes(HM 
of the house ; and as Lucy looked towards it as she aud j r 
ting farewell to such passed along, she perceived that the large windows neS g b 


ed through the narrow windows of her hut, she rose, 
as if by instinct, and Opened the door to admit the r, 
air and light more freely. Sbe went not forth, 
as usual, into the populous fields, but sal down upon d) 


had excited of the common sitting-ro 


“They are waiting up for him,” thought Lucy : 
can I forgive them for endeavoring to make me 
ss watchful and leas careful of him than them- 


hut; and remained there uttering a low, plaintive 
moan throughout the day. 

At night fall, after her allotted labors were com¬ 
pleted, and her little girls fast asleep, Peggy walk¬ 
ed over to visit her. It was rarely that so many 
hours passed, wuhoitt the "Id v.s.mail’s coming to 
bestow some of her idleness iu Peggy’s wash-house; 
and, in addition to a friendly wish to know if ill¬ 
ness had kept her at home, the proud but sorrowing 
mother of Phebe longed to talk to one, who knew so 
much as Juno, of the glory and happiness about to 


spot where they then stood, by a fanatic advocate for Mm in his employment. 

emancipation, called Bligh, supported, protected, and _ 

seconded, by a German family of abolitionists called ~ 

S “; my friends,” he concluded,-” these base P( ’P llliir Periodical^ 

while instigators, unworthy of their color and their Republished in New-York 

station, must be the objects of your just vengeance. - 

Yourselves, your wives, your children, are not to be LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN, 

murdered with impunity, by the ignorant black nig- akd 

nor agents of these Blighs and Steinmarks, without WESTMINSTER REVIEWS; 

due vengeance taken on their treacherous heads. I Blackw00d , s an( , , he Melrol , oman magazines; 

must here leave you, my mends; hut you know ray 

feelings, and you known my power, jiy friend, Mr. AND 

Ilogstown, who has accompanied you thus far, will BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 

explain to you better than 1 can do the nature of the - 

<lu| y you are upon-and also the zeal and liberality j^- The above periodicals continue to be published at 


2 LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN, 


dntive whl “ J w , hich il sha11 be not onl y Protected but re- one-third the price of the English edition, with the same 
•ffii'ea.’ fidelity which has been universally acknowledged to char- 

i his speech, which had been got up with very acterize their execution. They are exact reprints of the 
walk- consitll ' rable care > fi' om W‘°us sources of popular originals, and all the illustrations, however numerous, 
’’ ’’ eloquence, was listened to and welcomed with the are given in almost every instance. The publisher wish- 

; ,?■ greatest enthusiasm. es it to he distinctly understood thatthese periodicals are 

rate’ Whitlaw then retreated towards his home; and delivered to subscribers in the principal cities of the 
j],’ Hogstown came forward and took his place. His Union, free of postage or other incidental expense; toe 

" ' -pew'll v.a- I . . I, uni ■ • nri.J. i..-.1 , M'-'.IZ""- Willi,. . 1.1. mil ( I their paNica-w" ' 1 

I.J.-.vroi.-.J Will, ant liguie- .( sue II,. ....I the He..-!.- ...I.an-ly afterwards 

: 0 of siang; but he rushed with great spirit into the I lhe ulmost despatch. 


rested on Mm. the very cattle which had been st 

Edward did not,—alas ! he could not, reason thus received a parting look of kindnei 
himself; but his friend did, and a smile that spoke Edward and Lucy ventured to 


feelings of which the amiable who had made part of their woodland congregation, ed path ; but when she arrived at 


_..as visibly ashamed, lighted up his counte- Their speedy 

luce as he sat down between the brother and any jealous fe 
ster. groes might 

“ Edward, you know what I am come for—I see entirely unkn 


ling them address the ne- had always been held, 


e portion of my discourse of Paradise Plantation, that they w 


may be spared;—and I see, too, that you would all, except such of the slaves as knew them, 
not be very sorry were I to spare you the remain- travelling strangers, who were examining all thi 
deralso; but this I cannot do—unless, indeed, vou for the gratification of their curiosity. 

■will lay down your arms at once, and consent’ to Lucy remarked as her brother turned from a\ 
march out of your garrison with all the honors of each ofhis sable and sorrowing flock—and many -« 
war $»» the tears they shed,—he spoke a few farewell 1 

“ Do not, my kind friend, seek to draw me from apart to each of them. Poor Peggy was th< 
this humble shelter now. You know not—you can- they visited,—and a melancholy visit it was 
not know, the deep and solemn thoughts which are she, too, received Edward’s last greeting apart 


at work within me. It is my duty to listen to them, seemed to derive 
and I even doubt whether—having, through your words. Old Juno 

f oodness, the power of giving her a better home— her remote cabin i 
am not wrong in letting my sister—though she hut the frail door 
alone of the whole world can faintly and distantly at making themsel 
comprehend a part of what passes in my heart,— which was the g( 
I doubt, Mr. Steinmark, if I am not wrong even in invited to take hei 
letting Lucy stay with me.” Lucy and her brot 

“ You are, indeed !—and I rejoice that on that feeling any disple; 


they visited,—and a melancholy visit it was: but while his own tears fell thick 
she, too, received Edward’s last greeting apart, and cheeks, 
seemed to derive some feeling of comfort from his Lucy gazed at the whole sc 
words. Old Juno could not be found: They visited then unseen by any, emerged fr 


that she was not absent from the scene that met her dosc 
.view. Herheart had rightly suggested the object ot (, er 
considered by (Edward’s secret walk—lie was there, surrounded and ’| 
lew them, as by the hapless beings to whom he had given hope .. j 
ing all things | unknown before. He had already concluded the be ]e 
prayer, in which with wispered cadence they were m h 
all wont to join, and was addressing to them a fare- tb ; s . 
well, so full of pious feeling and tender love, that the j ml0 , 
strongest emotion was evinced by those he was lbat 
! about to leave;—sobs and groans interrupted him, y ou 
while his own tears fejl thick and fast upon his pallid berej 
cheeks. mjse 


. ... She found the old woman weak from want of food, . 

•Perfect light and exhausted both in body and mind by the strong I ' , d J«?°. w *«*? seventy odd yet 
id unfrequent- . she had endured. Without this friendly visit', ? ot . hc ? W? ? , ) ' ese “ ss 0 
Ih at the com. and the aid administered during the course of i., it n bel su '7 1 f eiJ > ,B ,IS faU acu,ene 
■ayer-mecting js probab l ( . lhat old Juno would not have survived gave the most earnest attention 
lost fervently, that n ;„ bt . A morsel of bread, however, and a little 'm'" , _a a o lhey wcr ®. w ® rd ? of 1 
i ilia! met her dose 0 f , be universal panacea, rum, so far restored ?'S h and . ,he y eoerabl ® Stemmat 


lddle of hts subject at once, giving the most precise TERMS—The numbers of each work are issued sep- 
siruciions how they were to proceed, after arriving arately, and are printed with good type on a large octavo 
Reichland. page, and on paper of a superior quality. Blackwood s 

"U lull", a i...-.- senniiy ...Jd >.\.rs had hr...ugi,i M.i-.-azine and l<..-ni|..->Mitcllu.iy areJ«' •« 


original works, and tbe size of the Metropolitan Maga- 
.i»e and the Reviews differs very little than tbe European 
editions, and their execution is quite as good in every 


“Lament not lor her gomg, woman !—11 would , 
i less sinfully selfish were you to wish to feast up- ‘. , c °' 
1 her heart’s blood, than to desire to keep her in !!,. ° !> v ! 
lis accursed land of whips and chains, and infamy— . y 

noeont infamy,!—-infamy, blacker than hell, and ' rV e 
lat no negro virtue can ever atone or wipe out !— 
ouare no mother, Peggy, if you wish to keep her ip—.L 
ire. only that vou mav look noon her shame and 1 0,111 


account, to be suffered to depart, but made prisoners, 
and committed to the hands of their noble friend and 
patron, Mr. Whitlaw; while the young Steinmarks, 
who were likely to make a mischievous and obsti- 


For tbe four Reviews, S 

Three of them, : 

Two of them, ! 

One of them, ! 


I For Blackwood’s Mag. 

Metropolitan, S’ 

Black, and Metrop. 
j Bentley’s Miscellany 


ID- All subscriptions payable in advance. 


e of the day; ed silently down behind her brother. 


faintly and distantly at making themselves heard, ineffectual. Ou Sunday, that could have resisted the holy fervor and the deep ed lbeil 


heart,— which was the good Clio’s only holiday, she was melancholy of that parting scene, 
g even in invited to take her tea with the Reichland family; Edward ceased—then once more raised Ins vc 
5 Lucy and her brother both declaring that so far from toimplore a blessing on them, stretched out his ai 

t on that feeling any displeasure at the mysterious story and and waved a last farewell, and turning at last v 
Edward: unintelligible warning she had brought, they had slow and lingering step to go, received the pale ; 


ible woman say to the patient Christian slave s 8 iegr l a , -, e 

o gratefully and assiduously attended her, uf K a l competitors. She knei 


nately, without giving quarter to any of them. 

Mr. Hogstown then began to dilate at considerable 
length on the subject of pillage: his instructions 
were at once liberal and minute, and seemed calcula¬ 
ted to give satisfaction to all. 

Old Juno seized this opportunity to escape from her 
retreat. Spile ofageand greatly-increased infirmity, 
every nerve was now braced to the enterprise of 
reaching Reichland before the mob. Her inequality 
m point of strength was terrible ; but in some other 
respects she had greatly the advantage of her pow- 


f mind and the highest respect for her character as described by weeping L 


firmness of character sufficient to enable you to act the neighbors who had known her so long; and Startled,,b 
accordingly : But this, my poor friend, it is evident loved her the better lor the care she had labored to indeed that ti 
You have not, or you would not suffer this dear girl, take of them, though not very well understanding he drew her 
who thniwh she has not vet counted twentv vears, what the danger was from which she wished to that momem 


who, though she has not yet counted tv. v^., , -- 

has tasted more real sorrow than is usually awarded guard them. ... , 

to the innocent as their mortal burden for a whole Clio appeared in her very best attire , and 
life;—you would not in that case, Edward, suffer of the sorrow she expressed and felt at tl 
her to turn from the warm affection of a family, preaching departure of her friendly neighboi 
who are able and willing to protect and cherish was so elated at the rich inheritance which h; 
her, back to the misery and desolation that it is en to her nephew, that her conversation w 
your capricious and diseased taste to prefer.” Karl observed, perfectly sparklin'! with deli 

It might be difficult to say whether Edward or All trace of her late alarm seemed to have 
Lucy were the most astonished at this address.— away ; and when Mary referred to it, by me 
Yet their feelings upon it were wholly different, if s fi® J lat ' heard any more of the threatens 
Lucy believed, in the sincerity and humility of her sh e °my answered, 

heart, that the flattering welcome she had met at “ Dear Missis Steinmark, ma am, wlmt c 
Reichland, proceeded From no claims of her own heard of now at Natchez, but only the pro 
upon their kindness or good liking, but solely from of darling of Paradise Plan tation . 
the love and reverence which they bore to her un- “Then you have heard nothing more o 
fortunate but admirable brother. In addition, how- strange story about our friends, Mr. and 
ever, to the astonishment which arose from the in- Bligh ?” said Steinmark, looking at them 
dividual affection expressed for herself, she was at spoke. 

least equally surprised at the tone of strong though “ No, indeed; and I beg their pardons dowi 
friendly censure assumed by Mr. Steinmark, in for I expect 'twas a story, my Jonathan b 
speaking of Edward’s distaste for all society, and out to us for fun—tor never a word more ot i 
Ms melancholy clinging to the sadness lhat had I heard, good or bad. He was alter asking 
erushed him. There was no mixture of selfishness lot of questions, Jonathan was, before lie w 
in the anxiety with which she watched the effect master of your place Master Steinmark, an. 
of this on his countenance, nor in the hope that flut- d>se Plantation, and the five hundred ntgget 
tered at her heart, as she at length read there an the money, and all the rest of the treasur 
ingenuous acknowledgment that his monitor was since that, though he lias been out to tell ut 


so elated at the rich inheritance which had fall- pit 


en to her nephew, that her conversation vvas, 
Karl observed, perfectly sparkling with deligln 
All trace of her late alarm seemed to have pas 


loqg; and Startled, but not displeased,—for now he believed 
labored to indeed that no ambushed danger threatened them,- - 
erstandinsr he drew her arm within his, and equally unable at 
wished to that moment, either to give or receive explanation, 
they silently entered the covert of the forest in the 
and, spite direction that led to Reichland. 
it the ap- Before they had taken many steps, however, a 
hbors, she pair of powerful arms seized Ed ward and held him 


which Iter soul brooded ; ior site shrewdly guessed 
that she should find no sympathy for them. But she 
listened patiently, if not with a very lively interest, 


to all the news that Peggy had to tell; among which And she knew that ihe beaten path into which they 
Ihe intended departure of die Blighs with the Stem- would inevitably fall, soon after leaving this remote 


had met at “ Dear Missis Steinmark, ma'am, what i 
s of her own heard of now at Natchez, but only the pro 
t solely from of darling of Paradise Plantation ?” 

-re to her un- “ Then you have heard nothing more o 
iddition, how- strange story about our friends, Mr. and 
from the in- Bligh?” said Steinmark, looking at them 


tion was, as from the bushes into the path before them; and p 
h delight.— sen ting the muzzle to the breast of Lucy, said ii 
have passed whisper toolow for the departing negroes to hear, 
by inquiring “Speak one word, or utter a single squeak, and 
satened mob, G—d the gal shall be shot dead before ye !” 

These words contained a power more effect! 
what can be than anything save death itself, for obtaining the 


“ No, indeed; and I beg their pardons downright; 


wliat can tie man anytnmg save uenin liseu, iu. uumuuug me Mi¬ 
llie prosperity icnce demanded; and the party remained til the same 
attitude, and without a word being breathed by any 
more of that of them, for many minutes. The man who held 
dr. and Miss Edward, then said to his companion, “ Peer out a 
t them as he spell, and see if the black beetles are off.” 

The man who held the pistol, obeyed this com- 
ms downright; mand, still keeping it, however, directed towards the 


watched the effect master of your place, Master 
n the hope that flut- d>se Plantation, and the five I: 
ength read there an Bro money, and all the rest 


• asking me a “Now, then, for your rep- 
ire he was the this soft saint hand and ie 
itark, and Para- fancy to kicking; and as l 


^The first emotion, indeed, which this address pr< 
duced on Edward, was, like that of his sister, ei 
treme surprise. He was fully aware of having it 


dise Plantation, and the five hundred niggers, and her in a jifly—you 
the money', and all the rest of the treasure: but my dear, to take yi 
since that, though he has been out to tell us_ of his “ But a white a 
greatness, he said never a word about any of ye.” cried Karl Steinmn 


“ Well, Clio,” said . 
leave off working in tl 
enjoy yourself all the re 


,v you will bushes, and seizing the speal 


that you will Fortunately the other ruffian had laid 


spired a most benevolent and kindly feeling in the to do. 

C erous heart of Frederic Steinmark; but till now, “ Me !—Miss Lotte, dear ?—Do you mean 

no idea that he held sucli a place there as ver do any more work ?—My! thn t would 
should inspire the paternal interest which this strong But how can I be so unreasonable as to lool 
reproof manifested. The manner in which this like a lady, jest because my darling boy’s 
reproof affected him—the grateful, and even the planter, and a congressman, and a senator 


.1 the covert of the forest in the nj s tbal ' lmU) l’eggv ?” said the old woman, ah- Reichland 
) Reichland. ruptly. ' least twic 

taken many steps, however, a .. j t was mv Phebe told .me so,—and site’s not across a si 
ms seized Edward and held him gj ren t0 lying,'Juno,” however, 

man armed with a pistol, started " « If p bebl . said it, it is true, and I thank Cod for With a 
o the path before them; and pie- it,” i-eplied Juno; “ though it is like thanking him spiration, 
to the breast ut Lucy, said in a f 01 . hiding from ti-- :he last gleam of light and iiope the advan 
the departing negroes to hear,— dmt was left us. Yet I do thank God for it. Their give, she : 
or utter a single squeak, and by young lives will be saved thereby, and the infernal vuncing sc 
be shot dead before ye . wretch will thirst for their blood in vain.” what a sc 

Rained _ a power more effectual “What blood, Juno ?—come, gel to bed .-—you their two 
death itself, for obtaining the si- an( j tremble, and your head seems wandering; all been si 

id the pariy remained in the same you bave t0 o long to-dqy, Juno. Now Phebe were ass. 
ut a word being breathed bv any ’ ls gone from us, I must leach iny little Rally to come horses, wl 
minutes. The man who held 0 yerfora spell every day to look after vou: 1 am round tot 
to his companion, “ Peer out a sure y 0U Ve been a friend Ut me and mine, and you ing Lotte 
s black beetles are off.” must not be neglected.” shone iu 

ield the pistol, obeyed this com- .. That’s well, that's well,—Jliatik ye, dear Peggy; catcli a m 

__it, however, directed towards the and now g 0> am ] I will shut the door after you. 1 The oh 

; and in a few minutes resumed Ms post, bo))e tll0y w ;n nQt come to me,—I would not see -of speakii 
off every varment ol ’em. tbal pretty, fair white girl again—no, it woulddrive walked,— 

your rope, Hogstown ; we’ll bind me mad ;» of them, a 

;l and loot. Jest he might take a was probably this dread of seeing Lucy, and of of them v 
md as to the miss, I’ll manage |, er bringing fresh to her mind again, an she had of- bid them 

ve got uo Choctaw guard now, ten done, the idea of her own beauiiJbl descendants, Phebe, or 

ur part.” which induced old Juno to refuse them entrance, seemed in 

an may do as well as a red one, w hen on the following day the brother and sister feel at par 

rk, making his way through the l00 k |, er |, ut> j u the circuit of farewell visitings, was about 

the speaker bv the collar. which they made among the Christian part of the it, she ap 

other ruffian had laid his pistol slave population of Paradise Plantation; and this hands, sai 
le he assisted in binding Jul ward ; Sfline feeling might have contributed, with other sake! \V 
lowed by his father and his two w] oom y Hn( | unsocial thoughts, to keep her during “ Murdi 
rrned with bludgeons, tiie strug- ij 10 whole of the Sabbath day and night from all her panting n 


hts instructions ma[1) Baltimore; J. Gill, Richmond; W. M. Morosw 
d seemed caleula- Washington ; Dr. W. H. Williams, Raleigh, N. C.; " • 
. , H. Berritt, Charleston; W. T. Williams, 

SO escape from her y. Curas A Co. New Orleans and Mobile. General ngem 

icreased infirmity, for Canada, John Nimmo. _ 

the enterprise of-ri--- 

iu tYn some'other FREE DRY G00DS! 

itage of her pow- Manufactured h,j the American Free Produce Associate 
Canton Flannel of two prices; 7-lths and 8-4ths tari® 
ley green, diaper; 7-4lhs and 8-4lhs table diaper, 

Id wood, eye towelling; Manchester ginghams, various p 

e to side. and colors; Furniture checks; Apron checks, 

ishborhood.” qualities and prices, assorted patterns; Black wa 

1 them indeed to „' lade of s j ave j ubol . col [ on . For sa le by 
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:, lest he might take a 
the miss, I’ll manage 


with which he listened to words president, maybe, ®iss Lot 


apparently so harsh, showed plainly what the 
erous nature was, which sorrow and over-wrc 
enthusiasm had so sadly marred. 


3 on the ground, while he assisted in binding Edward 
and as Karl was followed by his father and his twe 
brothers, all well armed with bludgeons, the strug 
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j most fainting Lucy, and carried her off in his arms 
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, Hermann, after releasing Edward, quiotlv led liitr 
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